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PORTLAND, OREGON 


Portland, Ore., in 1858, when the firm of Kuchel & Dresel, San Francisco, litho- 
graphed it, had a population of less than 3,000. A scant fringe of buildings lined 
the banks of the Willamette River, 120 miles from the ocean; and the town’s name 
silently honored the home of its founders, two salmon-eating Yankees named Love- 
joy and Pettygrove.... The cover lithograph views young Portland from what 1s 
now East Portland. A cupola at left marks the inevitable public school where the 
children of the pioneers learned of older cities and of great Americans divinely 
guided to choose the wiser course. This print is from the Phelps Stokes Collection, 
reproduced through courtesy of the New York Public Library. ... According to 
latest estimates, modern Portland (above) has a population of about 315,000. Its 
638 manufacturing establishments represent, according to 1935 Bureau of Census 
figures, 0.5 per cent of the national total, produce goods whose value is 0.4 per cent 
of the country’s, employ 0.3 per cent of industrial workers. Portland’s manufac- 
turing position in the State of Oregon bulks large; in the city are three-quarters of 
the State’s plants. For all save three of every 100 families, there are domestic elec- 
tric meters. Drug stores have an index of sales which stands at 149 (the nation’s 
being 100). Portland people eat out often enough to give their eating and drinking 
shops an index of 109; and they spend an extra proportion of their income in 109 
general merchandise (department, variety, dry goods ) stores, making that index 192. 
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HEN the Norton 

Bill to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938 came before the 
Labor Committee of the 
House of Representatives 
for consideration during 
the 1939 session of Con- 
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WHAT AMENDMENTS 
to th WAGE and HOUR LAW? 


ELMER F. ANDREWS 


Formerly Administrator, Wage and Hour Division, 
United States Department of Labor 


Formerly administrator of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, Mr. Andrews here discusses amendments pro- 
posed during his administration, amendments which 
Congress is again considering in its current session. 
This is one of a series of articles on subjects of unusual 
importance to business, presenting the opinions of 
men whose backgrounds and experience have re- 
sulted in decided, and often conflicting, points of view. 


administrator if such 
order or regulation were 
later invalidated by any 
court decision. This was 
necessary to protect em- 
ployers who might follow 
an interpretation of the 
wage and hour adminis- 


gress, it received a kindly 

reception from the public. While the exemptions of 
certain classes of employees did not go far enough to 
please completely all branches of industry, employer 
organizations called the bill a step in the right direction 
and recommended its passage. 

There were eight important amendments in the 
Norton Bill which had the approval of the Wage and 
Hour Division. These, with some of the reasons they 
were needed, were as follows: 

A provision to protect from liability employers who 
followed in good faith an order or regulation of the 








tration only to find at 
some future date that a court had reversed that in- 
terpretation. Without its protection, the employer 
might find himself owing wages, perhaps to the tune 
of double the amount due, from as far back as October 
24, 1938, when the act took effect. 

Had such a provision been in the original act, the 
Wage and Hour Division of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor would have felt more comfortable than 
it did feel in giving advice and in issuing rules, regu- 
lations, and interpretations for the guidance of industry 
and labor. 
































A provision for the administrator to make orders 
and regulations to carry out the provisions of the 
law; authority not contained in'the original act. This 
amendment authorized the administrator to make 
regulations necessary to carry out provisions of the act, 
including special authority with respect to industrial 
home work and voluntary constant wage plans. Em- 
ployers who complied with the regulations would be 
given civil and criminal immunity. The legalization 
and regulation of constant wage plans would have per. 
mitted greater elasticity of the hour provisions for 
regularly employed workers. 

A provision authorizing the administrator to bring 
injunction suits against violators in the Federal Courts 
in the district or districts where the defendant carried 
on business. 

Authority for the administrator to exempt from the 
“hot goods” penalties of the act persons who had a 
proprietary interest in the goods and who, at the time 
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such interest was acquired, were innocent of the fact 
that the goods had been illegally produced. 

Exemption of employees receiving a guaranteed 
monthly salary of $200 or more. He had received in- 
numerable complaints of the difficulties and needless- 
ness of keeping overtime records and computing over- 
time pay for this class of workers. However, some 
exaggerations may have appeared in these complaints. 
The administrator was astonished to learn how many 
white collar workers were allowed to go fishing any 
week when work was slack, only to find that business 
was so good in some subsequent week that more than 
44 hours of work were required of the fisherman. 

The writer appreciates the need of flexibility of hours 
for certain classes of white collar workers, such as bank 
clerks and cashiers, or secretaries of business officials, 
but whether the exemption on the basis of salary is 
sound may be questioned. Certainly, the salary basis 
led to attempts by Congress to lower the limit of $200 
monthly, the Barden Bill, which will be discussed later, 
reducing this to $150. 

Regarding this $200 limit, too, a protest was received 
from an independent employees’ union in one of the 
largest manufacturing concerns in the country. The 
union said that the exemption of employees receiving 
$200 or more monthly would discriminate against the 
older workers. Because of their long service, the older 
men received higher salaries than younger men doing 
similar work; because of their age, they needed the 
protection of the act the more. 

During the closing days of Congress, when the 
friends of the wage and hour act were fighting des- 
perately to prevent either the Norton or the Barden Bill 
from coming before the House for a vote because of the 
certainty of emasculating amendments being offered 
from the floor, the writer was asked at a press confer- 
ence whether he had changed his mind about this pro- 
posed amendment. The answer was “yes,” and when 
the reason for the change of mind was requested, he re- 
plied, somewhat facetiously, “that was because labor 
was against the amendment and was doing such a 
valiant job fighting the emasculation of the act that 
the fight should have his support.” 

This is one statement which most business men re- 
member. Editorial writers at the time had a field day 
calling attention to the sad spectacle of a Government 
official giving way to group pressure. 

The problem of obtaining more elastic hour regu- 
lations for certain classes of salaried workers not ex- 
empted under the definition of executives, adminis- 
trators, or professionals still remains. Perhaps this 
could be solved through providing for a monthly, 
rather than a weekly, limitation of hours for regularly 
employed, white collar workers. 


























A sixth provision gave permission for the adminis- 
trator to appoint special industry committees for 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. These commit- 
tees could recommend lower minimum wages than 
the existing statutory minimum. A seventh provision 
exempted from the act operators in small telephone 
exchanges with no more than 500 stations. The appli- 
cation of the hour provisions to operators of small 
rural exchanges, who spend only a part of their time 
attending the switchboard, had threatened to curtail 
telephone service in many farming areas. 

Incidentally, a Senate bill, approved by the Wage 
and Hour Division, providing this exemption passed 
both houses during the closing days of the 1939 session 
and became law. This will make more difficult the 
passage of any subsequent bill containing constructive 
amendments to the wage and hour law. The exemp- 
tion of telephone operators in rural exchanges was the 
most popular amendment of the Norton Bill in the 
minds of Congressmen and their constituents. 

The eighth amendment was substitution of a new 
section for that which exempted employees engaged 
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in such operations, among others, as the first 
processing of fresh fruits and vegetables in 
the area of production. Defining the phrase 
“area of production” for exemption of em- 
ployees in industries related to agriculture, 
stock raising, and dairying had proved a 
troublesome problem. No one, either in or 
out of the Wage and Hour Division, was 
ever really pleased with any definition which 
could be devised. In 1938 Congress itself 
struggled for days to define it, finally de- 
ciding to leave it to the administrator. 

The effect of the eighth desirable amend- 
ment would have been to broaden the geo- 
graphical area for the exemption of such 
employees, for example, as those engaged 
in the first processing of fresh fruits and 
vegetables, because the phrase “when not 
done in terminal establishments”’ became 
the basis for exemptions rather than area of 
production. 

In return for this broadened exemption on 
the basis of area, the industries affected were 
asked to give up their wage exemptions. 
They would be granted a 60-hour week be- 
fore time-and-one-half for overtime would 
become effective; this to be year-round ex- 
emption whether the particular branch of 
the industry was seasonal or not. 

The reason for this amendment is simple. 
The officials of the Wage and Hour Division 
had been told by employers affected by the 
so-called agricultural provisions of the act that they 
were not troubled by the minimum wage requirements 
but were by the limitation to 44 hours a week (now 
42) with overtime pay thereafter. The employers 
claimed that because the work was done in rural areas 
and was often seasonal, labor shortage was a problem 
and overtime hours were necessary. 

This proposed amendment has been stressed because 
it was the principal cause for the failure of the Norton 
Bill to pass the House of Representatives. 

None of the above provisions apparently had any 
particular appeal to organized labor, although those 
intended to clarify the act and to simplify its enforce- 
ment would have benefited labor by making the act 
a better labor law. However, at the time the Norton 
Bill was introduced, there was no opposition from labor 
to its enactment; and when it was reported out of 
committee, a section had been added at the request of 
the AFL prohibiting the interstate shipment of prison- 


2A terminal establishment means an establishment that (1) is either in the urban 
area where the products are to be consumed, or at transportation centers for the purpose 
of servicing consumer markets; (2) receives the major portion of its goods from other 
establishments at which such goods have been previously concentrated or prepared; and, 
(3) distributes its goods to wholesalers, retailers, consumers, or manufacturers 
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made goods unless produced under wage and hour 
standards of the act. Presumably, this meant that the 
Federal Government would have to enjoin the various 
States as well as itself from shipping across State lines 
articles made in State and Federal prisons. This sec- 
tion, however, did permit goods made in a Federal 
prison to be shipped anywhere for the use of the 
Federal Government. 

The law’s administrator did not contemplate with 
enthusiasm the arrival of a day when the failure to 
order wardens to pay prisoners at least 30 cents an hour 
for a 42-hour week, with time and a half pay for over- 
time, would constitute misfeasance of office. 


Many weeks after the Norton Bill, the Barden Bill 
was introduced. This provided for wage as well as 
hour exemptions in area of production industries re- 
lated to agriculture, stock raising, and dairying over 
a practically unlimited area in the United States. Most 
packing operations in Chicago and canning almost 
everywhere would have been exempted. Its intro- 
duction proved there were at least plenty of lobbyists 
interested in exempting employees from wage as well 
as hour regulations. 

The principle of the Barden Bill was that employees 
engaged in first, and sometimes second and third, 
processing should be exempted anywhere they were 
employed, so long as the commodities were customarily 
shipped there for processing. 

The bill also increased the number of commodities 
enumerated in the Norton Bill for the first processing 
exemptions. Another Barden amendment exempted 
all salaried employees earning more than $150 a month. 
Altogether, the amendments would have deprived an 
estimated 1,100,000 workers of the benefits of the law. 

The Division did not oppose the Norton Bill as it 
first appeared before the House after being reported 
out of the Labor Committee; but in that form it had 
some provisions which were considered ill advised. 

To the Division a particularly objectionable section 
of the Norton Bill was designed to replace the con- 
tentious “area of production” portion of the original 
act. Imagine our consternation when we discovered 
that another basis of exemption from both the wage 
and hour provisions was to be “any employee employed 
in the cleaning, packing, grading, or preparing of fresh 
fruits and vegetables in their raw or natural state when 
performed immediately off the farm.” “Immediately 
off the farm” appeared as difficult to define as “area 
of production.” The administrator certainly never 
would have been able to guess the intent of Congress, 
because the Representatives themselves could not agree 
what the phrase meant. The least encouraging inter- 

, “a , ” 
pretation placed “immediately off the farm” at some 





place where fresh fruit and vegetables would arrive 
if continuously in transportation after leaving the farm. 

However, in not opposing the Norton Bill at first, 
the Wage and Hour Division hoped that somewhere, 
either in the House or the Senate, the objectionable 
features would be eliminated before the bill reached 
the President for signature. 

The day that the bill was to be voted on, the discovery 
was made that another amendment had been added. 
This was a sort of rider which provided that all previous 
rulings and exemptions made by the Administrator 
should remain in effect. It covered rulings on sea- 
sonalty of industries and on area of production, al- 
though the sections under which these rulings had 
been made were to be no longer in the act. This may 
be a legislative procedure with some precedent, but 
that is all that can be said for it. After this rider was 
added, the Division did have to oppose the bill. 

The Norton Bill did not come to a vote because a 
motion which would have allowed it to be acted on 
without permitting amendments from the floor (and 
bad amendments were expected) was defeated. Both 
the Norton and Barden Bills were referred, not back 
to the Labor Committee, but to the Rules Committee, 
an extremely unusual procedure. By this time the 
adherents of the Barden Bill, who were those who 
fought the passage of the original 1938 act, including 
lobbies which purported to speak for farmers but which 
more nearly represented non-agricultural interests, had 
created so much misunderstanding of the provisions 
of the Norton Bill that its passage was impossible. 
These adherents spoke of the Norton Bill as including 
farm labor. Consequently, the Wage and Hour Di- 
vision was receiving letters from farmers inquiring 
how soon the hired man would come under the act. 
Actually, of course, they had misconstrued the terminal 
establishment definition which applied to labor in 
processing of farm products. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act was now in real peril, 
reposing as it did in the Rules Committee, controlled 
by members who bitterly opposed the original act. 
These opponents had prepared a resolution to investi- 
gate the Wage and Hour Division, no doubt with the 
thought that its administration might decide it would 
be wise to withdraw its opposition to the emasculation 
of the act. 

From then on the supporters of the act had to work 
with the single purpose of preventing either the Norton 
or Barden Bills from being reported out of the Rules 
Committee. The Barden Bill was entirely undesirable, 
while the Norton Bill might have been amended be- 
yond recognition on the floor of the House. 

Here was an embarrassing situation for both the 
House Labor Committee and the wage and hour 
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administration. The Rules Committee had a labor 
bill sponsored by the Chairman of the Labor Com- 
mittee. It had the power to revise the bill—a power 
which by both precedent and normal procedure of 
intercommittee courtesy should have been left with 
the Labor Committee. And here was the Wage and 
Hour Division opposing vigorously a bill the original 
of which was jointly drafted by the Labor Committee 
and the Division. 

The administrator was roundly criticized for this 
apparent turn-about-face, which is understandable, be- 
cause the vicissitudes of the originally desirable Norton 
Bill had been too many and too tragic for most people 
to have followed. Had they been followed, there 
might have been a resulting and perhaps sympathetic 
comprehension of the reasons for the Division’s oppo- 
sition. When the dead cats came from opponents of 
the original Norton Bill and the act itself, however, 
the criticism was less understandable. 


Now let us brave a glance into the future of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938; a hasty one, because the 
view may not be pleasant for those who believe in this 
law. 

As this is written, the Norton and Barden Bills are 
on the House Calendar, having been reported out by the 
Rules Committee. A large number of individual bills 
have been introduced, providing a variety of exemp- 
tions, and are either before the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor or the Labor Committee of the 
House of Representatives. 

The opponents of the Norton Bill and of the act 
itself are in full cry, threatening to blow both the law 
and its administration into particularly minute par- 
ticles. Additional ammunition has recently been sup- 
plied these warriors, whom some call the five and ten 
cents an hour block, by the criticism of a high CIO 
official that the act has not been enforced vigorously 
enough. 

There is a real possibility that the House may pass 


crippling amendments, but much less chance that 
the Senate would permit a very bad bill to go to the 
President; and practically no chance this year that 
the Senate could override a veto. 

A possible danger to the act is that the House may 
pass a resolution to investigate the Wage and Hour 
Division of the United States Department of Labor. 
There is no reason or need for an investigation and the 
only thing it will disclose is the shocking inadequacy 
of the appropriations voted by Congress for the ad- 
ministration of the act, for which the House Appropria- 
tions Committee can take the major blame or credit. 

But an investigation, even where there is no reason 
to fear it, can be so time-consuming as to curtail 
seriously the regular functions of a department—and 
then too there is always the chance that some employee 
once received a post card from the American League 
for Peace and Democracy, which would get his name 
and the investigating committee into the newspapers. 

Perhaps this review cf the first attempt to amend 
the wage and hour law will answer, at least in part, 
the criticism of other Federal agencies for not also 
recommending earlier revision of the laws which they 
administer. Certainly this writer admits his mistake 
in suggesting amendments to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 in the year 1939. 

Possibly in the early days of Congress that year, the 
passage of the Norton Bill looked too certain and all 
interested in it, including the industrial groups which 
had pledged their support, failed to push energetically 
enough for its enactment. 

The original Norton Bill is generally a good set of 
amendments. But before it or any other desirable bill 
can be passed, the Wage and Hour Division must have 
the intelligent support of industry and labor, backed 
by public opinion generated by a carefully conducted 
campaign to inform the country of the true purposes 
of amendments designed to make the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act a better law under which to conduct business 
and to work. 
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ALL THIS—anud a PREMIUM TOO 


Born with no silver spoon 
in her mouth, this hair- 
ribboned lassie has one 
put there by a grateful 
manufacturer of “those 


crispy, crunchy Fe 





aii an attentive 
audience of business men in New York 
last June, a Westchester County house- 
wife arose and said: 

“My husband and I smoke cigarettes. 
We save the coupons. With coupons, 
we've acquired two bridge chairs; and 
we’re smoking on the third and fourth. 
We hope our fungs hold out.” 

The listening business men settled 
themselves to hear the further testi- 
mony of this typical—if slightly appre- 
hensive—ultimate consumer who, with 
five other housewives, had come by in- 
vitation to tell these men what Amer- 
ican women think of the artifacts and 
the influences of America’s premium 
industry. 

In annua) convention assembled, the 
Premium Advertising Association of 
America, Inc., had turned its collective 
attention again to the technique of en- 
couraging and accelerating a phenom- 
cnon that promises to convert America 
into a nation of coupon savers. 

We're well on our way. House-to- 
house surveys of our communities have 
revealed coupon-saving ratios running 
as high as go per cent of the communi- 
ties’ respective populations. 

With a sweeping catholicity of taste, 


ARTHUR H. LITTLE 





EWING GALLOWAY 


we and our children save coupons and 
box-tops and labels and sales slips in 
order that we may enrich our fives by 
acquiring grip-developers, rubber mit- 
tens, clinical thermometers, compasses, 
figure-analysis charts, recipe books, 
aluminumware, wallets, seeds and 
bulbs, washable paper tablecloths, bark- 
ing-seal balloons, denture baths for 
false teeth, puppet theaters, Mandarin 
coats, goggles, helmets, cowboy suits, 
G-men armament, brushes, salad bowls, 
silverware, food graters, fifes, whistles, 
make-up kits, water-wheel grist mills, 
towels, glassware, bath mats, floor pol- 
ishers, ivy plants, and live turtles. 
Today, premium advertising—a term 
by which its practitioners mean the 
stimulation of merchandise sales by 
offering something extra, usually some- 
thing different—enjoys a degree of 
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recognition attested by specialized or- 
ganization and by the beginnings of a 
specialized [iterature. 

Further, today’s premium advertiser 
insists, almost professionally, upon cer- 
tain carefu] distinctions. The con- 
sumer’s impression to the contrary not- 
withstanding, when a manufacturer 
hills three-quarters of an advertising 
page with picture and text to glorify a 
kitchen accessory that he doesn’t make 
and then, as if in an afterthought, 
crowds into the remaining space a few 
hurried remarks about whatever it is 
that he does make, he really is advertis- 
ing, not the accessory, but his own prod- 
uct. Thus the accessory becomes an 
advertising instrument; and premium 
advertising, through an_ afhliation 
proudly proclaimed by the premium 
advertisers, becomes an advertising 






































function embraced with other functions 
within the scope of the world’s biggest 
body of advertisers, the Advertising 
Federation of America. The route to 
eminence has been one fraught with 
developments curious and dramatic. 

As we know the premium, its begin- 
nings trace back to an epochal, pre- 
Civil-War day when a soap maker 
named B. T. Babbitt hit upon the idea, 
itself a revolution, of selling laundry 
soap in packages. In exchange for 
wrappers, he offered panel pictures— 
and found a populace avid for art. 
Editions of the Babbitt pictures ran into 
hundreds of thousands. 

It remained, however, for another 
soap dispenser really to take the idea 
to town. Later, in his post-soap stage, 
he was to become famous for other at- 
tainments, but what he did for the soap 
business might stand as one full life- 
time’s work, His name was Elbert 
Hubbard. 

The year was 1872, and the locale 
Chicago. Out from the soap factory of 
one Justus Weller went a spring wagon, 
its sideboards elegantly lettered: “J, 
Weller & Co. Practical Soaps.” On 
the wagon’s seat rode one of Weller’s 
cousins, a sixteen-year-old who later 
was to write about a message to Garcia. 

In the twenty years that followed, 


Elbert Hubbard sold soap in every 
State in the Union east of the Missis- 


sippi and north of Virginia—sold it in 
person and sold it by mail—sold so 
much soap as to lose interest in the busi- 
ness and to retire from the industry just 
comfortably wealthy on the eve of the 
soap industry’s tremendous and unex- 
pected expansion. 

Selling from house to house, Hub- 
bard called himself, not a salesman of 
soap, but a slinger. Adapting a dis- 
tributional method that resembled, if 
vaguely, the consignment plan, he 
would mount a household’s front steps, 


crank the doorbell, and take his stance. 


In, the Soap 


The door would open; and into the 
startled household, in an early version 
of football’s shovel pass, would shoot a 
package of soap. 

Then the future founder of the Fra 
and of the PAilistine would bow, cour- 
teously, and leave. 

Three days later he would crank the 
same doorbell again, this time to re- 
trieve his soap or to collect its price. 

Now, a partner of Justus Weller was 
John D. Larkin. When the partner- 
ship was dissolved and Larkin returned 
to his native Buffalo to resume the soap 
business there, Hubbard went along; 
and three years later Larkin took him 
in asa partner. The men were brothers- 
in-law. 

Larkin was the cautious kind, and 


taciturn. Hubbard, it seems, did the 
house’s talking. Further, it was Hub- 
bard who, in 1881, packed three bars of 
toilet soap—he called it Larkin’s Oat- 
meal Créme—into a single package to 
sell, through retail stores, for a dime. 

As Hubbard liked to talk, so he liked 
to write. He wrote letters—many let- 
ters; and his letter-writing moved the 
house of Larkin into the mail-order 
business. It was Hubbard, it seems, 
who invented for the house the slogan, 
“Factory-to-Family.” 

The first factory-to-family circular to 
go out from the Hubbard pen—circa 
1882— offered 100 bars of Sweet Home 
laundry soap, five boxes of toilet soap, 
six packages of washing compound, a 


bottle of perfume, plus a miscellaneous 


lot of odds and ends, all to sell for $6. 
Hubbard had found his first reading 

public. Encouraged by his public’s re- 
sponse, he offered next a “Mammoth 
Combination” into which-he interpo- 
lated, “to introduce our soaps,” six silver 
teaspoons. Again his public responded, 
and Hubbard offered a combination 
still bigger. Again, of course, he offered 
soaps and, in addition—as advertised by 
mail and in the newspapers, the fol- 
lowing: 

One Fine Silver-Plated Buttonhook, 

One Lady’s Celluloid Penholder, 


One Arabesque Mat, 
One Glove Buttoner, 
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Curious side light on Amert- 
cana, that soap bubbles should 
be the genesis for a set of dishes 
and the towel to dry them. 
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Fourteen Patent Transfer Patterns, 

One Match Safe, 

Two Celluloid Collar Buttons, 

Twenty-three Pictures of American Presi- 
dents, and 

One Gimlet. 


Larkin premiums sold Larkin soaps. 
The combinations grew. The price 
went up to $10. A decade passed. For 
Hubbard, the soap business had begun 
to pall. Besides, in 1892, business in 
general looked bad. In January of 1893 
Hubbard sold out to Larkin for $65,000. 


Premiums in Rotation 


What neither man knew was that, in 
a little town in Pennsylvania, a house- 
wife was about to write a letter, con- 
fiding to the house of Larkin that, with 
the price at $10, she found herself un- 
able to buy combinations as often as 
she’d like, but that she and her neigh- 
bors had clubbed together to raise $10 
every month. “We intend,” she was to 
write, “to divide the soap among us and 
take the premiums in rotation.” 

Thus, spontaneously, was born the 
first of hundreds of thousands of Larkin 
soap clubs. Larkin soap clubs made 
the Larkin company a national insti- 
tution and John D. Larkin a multi- 
millionaire. 

From the soap business, Hubbard 
transplanted the premium idea into his 
publishing business and into his Roy- 
croft shops; and under his ministrations 
it flourished very well indeed. And 
meanwhile other workers in the mer- 








chandising vineyard had carried it and 
planted it and nurtured it far and wide. 

For a while, however, premium vol- 
ume merely rode the business curve 
up when general business went up and 
down when general business went 
down; and not until about 1910 did 
premium advertising become a special- 
ized expedient with objectives fairly 
well defined. 

In 1913, when general business de- 





clined, premium advertising, recog- 
nized at last as a sales stimulant fairly 
infallible, enjoyed something of a 
boom; and, in the magazines and in the 
newspapers, premium offers went in 
for more conspicuous display, then to 
languish, throughout the First World 
War and through the easy-selling years 
that followed, into a kind of eclipse. 
With the emergence of radio, the pre- 
mium shines again, this time in an orbit 
far bigger and much brighter. 

Its star still ascends. On the whole- 
sale basis—the basis on which the pre- 
mium manufacturers sell premiums to 
the premium advertisers—the _ pre- 
mium-making industry has passed the 
annual-volume mark of $300,000,000. 
And to what extent that $300,000,000 
worth of extras has increased the sales 
of the merchandise with which the 
extras are offered is any mathemati- 
cian’s guess. 

Not too freely do premium adver- 
tisers disclose specific sales results; but 
in the privacy of their councils you hear 
figures that sound astronomical. 
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For three box tops and 57 cents, a 
food manufacturer offered a toy truck. 
In four weeks, the offer dispensed toy 


trucks to the number of 1,250,000—and 
packages of the food manufacturer's 
food to the number of 3,750,000. 

For one box top and nothing in cash, 
another food manufacturer offered a 
glass tumbler. In a year, the offer dis- 
pensed one-pound packages of this food 
manufacturer’s food to the number of 
12,000,000. 

Figures such as these are fairly com- 
monplace. They’re so commonplace, 
in fact, that a premium advertiser, oper- 
ating on a national scale, conventionally 
buys his premiums in carload lots and, 
preparing his next premium-offering 
campaign, calmly budgets his premium 
requirements at a million or a million 


and a half. 


And the Law 


Behind the story of the rise to big- 
league volume lies a story of legislative 
travail. From the premium plan, some 
uncertain number of years ago, there 
stemmed with the benefit of inspiration 
something superficially similar but 
basically different—the trading-stamp 
plan. And out of the abuses of the 
trading-stamp plan came regulatory 
law. An anti-trading-stamp statute 
enacted by the State of Washington— 
a statute that, within its implications, 
would crimp the distribution of those 
manufacturers who redeem their own 
coupons—withstood constitutional test 
in the United States Supreme Court; 
and since 1916 the Washington statute 
has served as a model for those interests 
that, in other States, would outlaw 
premium advertising in all its forms. 

Admittedly, a major reason for the 
formation of the premium advertisers’ 
association—its members all redeem 
their own coupons—was to combat the 
enactment of unfriendly legislation. 


In Brown & Williamson Tobacco Com- 
pany’s New York premium exchange, 
store traffic some days has exceeded 
1,000 persons; proof the modern genu 
bringing gifts also rises out of the smoke. 











With the help of consumers—and al- 
ways, it seems, the consumers line up 
on the premium advertisers’ side—the 
association has been able to halt the 
spread of downright prohibitory legis- 
lation at the boundaries of five States: 
Washington, Kansas, Idaho, Nevada, 
and Montana. And, in all those States 
except Washington, the prohibitory 
laws have lapsed into non- 
enforcement. 

Not exactly with the asso- 
ciation’s blessing, Congress 
on June 13, 1933, passed the 
National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act—and sent the pre- 
mium industry into some- 
thing of a dither. To clear 
the air and “to effectuate 
the policy” of the Act’s Title 
I, President Roosevelt, five 
months later, prescribed 
certain regulations in which 
he defined commercial 
bribery. In May, 1934, Gen- 
eral Hugh Johnson, NRA 
Administrator, cleared the 
air still further by an- 
nouncing that the NRA 
contemplated no general 
premium-prohibition; but 
code-makers, he warned, 
would prohibit, specifically, 
the following: (1) the use 
of premiums in ways in- 
volving commercial brib- 
ery; (2) the use of pre- 
miums in ways involving lotteries; (3) 
the use of premiums in ways involving 
misrepresentation; and (4) the use of 
premiums in ways involving discrimi- 
nation among customers. 

Meanwhile, most of the bigger pre- 
mium advertisers carried on, some of 
them advertising their premiums under 
the literal sign of the Blue Eagle. And 
on May 27, 1935, the Supreme Court 
cleared the air completely by chasing 
the blue bird away. 

Of course, there remain in general 
force certain unwritten laws of eco- 
nomics and of mass behavior. 

Never, for example, does a premium 
advertiser forget that in the age-group 


of 18-years-and-under there are some 
45,000,000 young Americans whose in- 
terested insistence may be expected to 
influence, at times right sharply, their 
elders’ purchases. 
advertiser sees nothing inexplicable in 
the spectacular results that accrue from 


Thus, a premium 


such seemingly illogical alliances as 
laundry service and harmonicas, soup 
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and fountain pens, insecticides and 
pirate hats, razor blades and Ferdinand 
the Bull. 

In this age of consuming skepticism, 
a consumer may wonder whether the 
premium she is offered for two box- 
tops and a quarter really is worth 
twenty-five cents. The premium ad- 
vertiser knows the answer. Although 
occasionally he may buy as a premium 
some glittering specialty that, if it were 
offered through regular trade chan- 
nels, would stick to the retailers’ 
shelves, generally the premium he pre- 
fers is an article he can offer as an 
honest bargain. Experience has taught 
him—if common sense, somehow, has 


passed him by—that if his premium is 
to win and hold for his house the con- 
sumer’s good-will, it would better be 
good! 

How, then, can he do it? To this 
question, the answer comes in three 
parts; and the premium advertiser 
knows all three. (1) Buying in car- 
load quantities and imposing upon the 
premium manufacturer a 
minimum of sales expense, 
the advertiser commands a 
wholesale price highly at- 
tractive. (2) The premium 
he prefers is an article not 
sold, at least simultaneously, 
through regular trade chan- 
nels; and thus it takes on 
the plus-value of exclusive- 
ness. And (3) his premium, 
if it is to be offered at a 
price, liquidates itself{—pays 
its own wholesale cost and 
pays, besides, for its packing 
and shipping. 

And what of the pre- 
mium that, in exchange for 
some evidence of purchase, 
is offered free? Here the 
premium advertiser charges 
the premium expense to 
promotion, holding the pre- 
mium outlay, as he holds 
every other promotional 
item, to some predeter- 
mined percentage of sales. 
And, in effect, he says to the 
consumer: “Excuse me for pointing, 
but after you’ve read an advertisement 
that offers you nothing but informa- 
tion, what have you? Except the infor- 
mation, nothing! What I offer is some- 
thing instead of nothing.” 

An objective observer may wonder 
how, in the long run, premium-offers 
may be expected to affect the premium 
advertiser’s business. On this point, 
and perhaps to his surprise, the observer 
would find advertisers, themselves, in 
disagreement. And the dissenters 
speak right out in meeting. 

Before the advertising federation’s 
1935 convention, Albert D. Lasker, a 

(Continued on page 47) 
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{pe SAY that a city’s financial sound- 
ness depends on its ability to collect 
its taxes would be an oversimplification 
of a subject which has a notable number 
of complications. Yet the checkered 
career of the general property tax over 
the past ten years discloses a wealth of 
information about the relative eco- 
nomic stability of cities, about their 
budget problems, their managements, 
and their credit status. 

The general property tax continues 
o produce more revenue than any other 
tax in the United States and most of 
the proceeds go to the support of local 
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governments. In recent years cities 
have been receiving larger amounts of 
State and Federal aid, have begun to 
share in certain State-collected taxes, 
and have sought with some success to 
develop new sources of revenue. At 
the same time the movements to put 
drastic limits on the use of the general 
property tax and to grant generous ex- 
emptions to “homestead” property have 
made some headway. This tax, never- 
theless, is still the mainstay of the 
revenue system of the average city. 
The average city, in fact, is doubly 
dependent on the general property tax. 
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RECENT TRENDS IN TAX DELINQUENCY 
—for Many Cities a Descent to Normalcy 


Built in 1834, the Town House still serves 
the thrifty Connecticut town of Redding, 
which in six depression years had in its 
treasury an average cash balance of $45,000. 


Not only does it secure about two-thirds 
of its current revenues from this source, 
but it depends on the facility with 
which the tax rate can be moved up or 
down to bring its budgets into balance. 
In view of the very narrow taxing 
powers which cities possess, this flexi- 
bility in the tax rate is almost indis- 
pensable—a fact demonstrated by the 
precarious financial status of a number 
of cities presently caught between the 
upper and nether millstones of fixed 
maximum tax rates and sharply con- 
tracted assessed valuations. Even in 
the small group of States which has im- 
posed rigorous legal limitations on the 
use of the general property tax, how- 
ever, there are few cities where it does 
not remain the largest single source of 
current revenue. 

This largest source of municipal rev- 
enue lends itself to endless theorizing 
and debate. Its equitability has been 
challenged and its administration im- 
pugned. Taxpayers have vociferously 
demanded its reduction and at least one 
State legislature has considered a pro- 
posal to abolish it entirely. But with 
the maintenance of the solvency of 
cities a matter of vital concern, a ques- 
tion of very immediate importance 
since 1930 has been how well the gen- 
eral property tax could be collected 
under adverse economic circumstances. 

What happened in 150 cities of over 
50,000 population reflects the history of 
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property tax collection experience over 
the ten-year period 1930-1939. In order 
to clarify a somewhat variegated and 
complex assortment of data, the record 
of the median, or average, city is used 
and the deviations from it of various 
groups noted. Among the subjects 
which call for exploration are: the effect 
of the depression on the percentages of 
annual tax levies remaining uncollected 
at the close of the fiscal years which 
they were designed to finance—often 
referred to as year-end tax delinquency; 
the ability of cities to collect these de- 
linquent taxes; the significance for mu- 
nicipal budgets and balance sheets of 
the acceleration of both current and de- 
linquent tax collections in the past five 
years. 


Year-End Delinquency 


In normal years a city with a good 
tax collection system and a sound 
economy collects most of its year’s tax 
levy within the fiscal year for which it 
is designed. Because relatively few 
cities meet these qualifications fully, the 
average year-end delinquency in the 
years before the depression probably 
never fell below 8 per cent of the levy. 
In 1930 the median year-end delin- 
quency for the 150 cities under con- 


Remarkably regular (chart, upper right) 
have been the rise and fall of city tax 
delinquency. Below, the work of a proud 
community, the civic center of Verona, N. ]. 
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TREND OF MunicipAL Tax DELINQUENCY, 1930-1939 


(Median Year-End Delinquency, 150 Cities with Population over 50,000) 











sideration was 10.15 per cent, although 
the range was from less than 2 per cent 
to more than 30 per cent. This wide 
variation was attributable more to dif- 
ferences in collection schedules and 
methods than to economic conditions, 
and most of the results were still close 
to the normal to which city budgets 
were reasonably well adjusted. 

The accompanying chart shows what 
happened, on the average, to year-end 
tax delinquency over the next three 
years. The median figure rose to 14.6 














per cent in 1931, lengthened its increase 
to 19.95 per cent in 1932, and made an 
even longer upward flight to 26.35 per 
cent in 1933—an increase of 16.2 per- 
centage points from the close-to-normal 
level of 1930. But this rate of increase, 
needless to say, did not reflect all the 
realities in the situation. At one ex- 
treme were municipalities whose year- 
end delinquency ratios soared to 40, 50, 
and even as high as 60 per cent; while 
at the other extreme cities like San 
Francisco, with a peak delinquency of 
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I. Crtres witH Norasty Low 
Tax DELINQUENCY, 1939 
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5-4 per cent and Peoria, with 8.1 per 
cent, were enjoying better tax collec- 
tions in 1933 than had the great majori- 
ty of cities under normal conditions. 

Recovery from the high delinquency 
mark was slower, on the average, than 
the rise. The median dropped 3.3 
points in 1934, 5.05 points in 1935, and 
4.1 points further in 1936—to bring the 
median delinquency level to a slightly 
better position than in 1931. In 1937 
the rate of decline slowed down to 2.6 
points, and in 1938 it was only 0.6 
points, but this was noteworthy prog- 
ress in view of the unfavorable eco- 
nomic auspices under which it was ac- 
complished. Last year the impetus of 
advancing business brought a further 
improvement of 1.45 points and a medi- 
an level of year-end delinquency of 9.25 
per cent, which compared favorably 
with the years prior to the depression. 

Not only did the average city close 
1939 with a lower percentage of its cur- 
rent tax levy uncollected than in 1930, 
but some cities equalled or exceeded 
their best previous records. Eighty-six 
of the 150 cities, in fact, bettered their 


records for 1930 and 30 of the 86 did 
so by wide margins ranging from 5 to 
25 percentage points. More business- 
like efforts to collect taxes promptly, 
rather than better economic conditions 
or lower taxes than in 1930 appear to 
have been primarily responsible for this 
marked financial progress. Evidence 
that there has been very general sharing 
by municipalities in this recovery of 
ability to collect taxes when due is to 
be found in the facts that only 23 of the 
150 cities have been unable to regain at 
least the level of 1931 in their percentage 
of current collections, while only three 
attained new, peak year-end delin- 
quency ratios in 1939. 


Tax Systems 


Comparisons of year-end tax delin- 
quency from city to city are likely to 
be misleading because of the wide vari- 
ation in tax collection systems. In some 
cities, for example, taxes are not billed 
and penalties are not imposed till late 
in the fiscal year, with the result that a 
substantial part of the collections is not 
made until the following year. A city 
which collects most of its taxes 





or more to the peak—creating operating 
problems of a serious nature and in 
some instances resulting in financial 


collapse. 

To show the range of tax collection 
stability in the 150 cities under con- 
sideration, twenty cities with very stable 
depression records and twenty with 
very unstable records have been se- 
lected. The median percentages of 
year-end delinquency for the two 
groups, together with the general me- 
dians for 150 cities, are presented com- 
paratively in the following table for 
the years 1930, 1933, and 1939. 
YEAR-END Tax DELINQUENCY IN THREE Groups 


oF CITIES 
(Median Percentages) 


20 Cities With 20 Cities With 
YEAR Stable Records 150 Cities Unstable Records 
50303... “ADS 10.15 11.85 
T9395... DOTS 26.35 39.05 
1930).:... 4255 9.25 11.60 


This wide variation in the stability of 
tax collections reflects something of the 
uneven susceptibility to the effects of 
business depressions of various types of 
cities. The cities with the most stable 
records possess strong characteristics 





within the fiscal year which they 
are designed to finance, however, 
has a decided advantage, in that 
the estimating of budgetary re- 
ceipts is simplified and less de- 
pendence need be placed on short- 
term borrowing. The following 
best records for 1939 show what 
can be accomplished. 

The increase in the median 
year-end tax delinquency from 
1930 to 1933 was 16.2 percentage 
points, from 10.15 per cent to 





II. Torat Tax CoLLections COMPARED 
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CitiEs, 1935-1939 
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1935.. 100.9 74.6 £22. 29 ia 
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1937.. 102.8 77.0 141.7 34 8 
1938.. 99.8 80.3 121.9 19 12 
1939.. 100.8 80.5 110.8 18 II 








26.35 per cent. As in the same 

period there was also a general decline 
in the collection of delinquent taxes, it 
is easy to understand why the average 
city met difficulty in balancing its bud- 
get. Certain cities, however, fared in- 
comparably better than the average and 
were able to keep their finances in 
sound condition without great dif_- 
culty. On the other hand, there were 
several cities whose year-end tax de- 
linquencies soared 30 percentage points 
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of economic stability—such as well 
rounded and diversified industry pri- 
marily engaged in the production of 
essential consumer goods, strategic posi- 
tion as commercial centers for relatively 
stable areas, and special features such as 
location of State capitals and status as 
high-class residential suburbs which es- 
caped the excesses of real estate infla- 
tion. Also of prime significance, how- 
ever, is the fact that most of the group 
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follow efficient, rigid methods of tax 
collection. 

The twenty unstable records repre- 
sent cities upon which the depression 
descended the most severely. They in- 
clude automobile cities, steel cities, rail- 
road cities, resort cities, cities afflicted by 
wholesale closings of banks and build- 
ing and loan associations, cities of rapid 
growth suffering from deflated real 
estate booms, and cities engaged in liti- 
gation over taxes. Conditions in all of 
them were such that an abnormal in- 
crease in tax delinquency was inevit- 
able, but study of their tax collection 
procedure suggests that in some in- 
stances excessive de- 
linquency was par- 
tially attributable to 
a lack of energetic 
and efficient collec- 
tion methods. 

It is noteworthy 
in comparing the 
records of the two 
groups that it is a 
matter of cyclical 
stability rather than 
a lasting impair- 
ment of taxing 
power which is in- 
volved. The twenty 
unstable situations, 
in fact, madea 
slightly better recov- 
ery than the twenty 
which demonstrated 
great resistance to 
depression pressure. 
The data have some 
practical signifi- 
cance, therefore, in 
indicating the cycli- 
cal patterns which 
the revenue collec- 
tions of various 
types of cities tend to follow. If all 
cities made their financial plans accord- 
ingly there would be fewer marginal 
municipal credits. 

The rather substantial accumulation 
of delinquent property taxes, even un- 
der normal conditions, raises a question 
as to the extent of ultimate losses and 


what is done about them. In the 150 
cities studied the ultimate uncollecti- 
bility of a tax levy ranges from prac- 
tically nothing to as high as 15 per cent 
or more. Losses depend primarily on 
the types of property which are taxed, 
on the effectiveness of the laws for en- 
forcing payment, and on the energy 
with which these laws are invoked. 
Losses on personal property taxes 
tend to run high if the taxes are per- 
mitted to become delinquent. In theory 
there should be no loss on realty taxes 
because of a city’s power to take over 
the property in the event of default in 
tax payment. This does not hold good 





Far below the 9.25 per cent average for 150 cities with population of more 
than 50,000, tax delinquency in Fresno, Cal., last year was only 1 per 
cent. Equally low was that of another California municipality, San Jose. 


in practice, however, if the accumula- 
tion of taxes and the costs of foreclosure 
are more than the property is worth— 
a condition which is likely to prevail 
when vacant lots are involved. One 
effect of the depression, in fact, has been 
to put many cities in the real estate busi- 
ness as reluctant owners of the aban- 
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doned subdivisions of the boom 1920’s. 

To ascertain how well delinquent 
taxes are collected, a check-up has been 
made of the present status of delin- 
quency on the tax levies of 105 cities 
which were placed in collection four 
years ago. It was found that only 3.2 
per cent of the 1936 levies, on the aver- 
age, remained uncollected at the close 
of 1939. There were notable deviations 
from the average, however, in that 23 
of the 105 cities had less than one per 
cent of their 1936 taxes still outstanding, 
an equal number had more than 5 per 
cent uncollected, and nine of these had 
failed to make collections on from 8 per 
cent to as high as 
25.6 per cent. While 
small amounts of 
these delinquent 
taxes will still be 
collected, the delin- 
quency ratios as they 
stood at the close of 
1939 represented 
frozen assets of such 
dubious value that 
they measure the 
minimum of re- 
serves or allowances 
for delinquency that 
the various cities 
should have made in 
their budgets. 

Failure to make 
budgetary allowance 
for these ultimate 
losses and abnormal- 
ly slow collections 
has plunged many 
cities into financial 
difficulties in the 
past few years, but 
has also concen- 
trated attention on 
the need for such 
allowances and on suitable methods for 
providing them. 

The simplest method is that of the 
so-called cash basis budget, the purpose 
of which is to keep a city’s expenditures 
for each year within its actual cash in- 
come. The procedure, in determining 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Not to classic mythology but to the 
American midland community did Ed- 
gar Lee Masters turn for his Spoon River 
portraits—men in every common trade 
and profession. The pages to the right 
are from the New Spoon River, exactly 
as Masters set them down in pencil— 
“Melton, the Tailor,” “Ibbetson, the 
Plumber,” and “Marx, the Sign Painter,” 


of whom he wrote: 


When Spoon River became a ganglion 
For the monster brain Chicago, 


These were the signs I painted, which 


showed 
What ruled America: 
Vote for Patrick Kelly and save taxes; 
I am for men, and this is the cigar; 
This generation shall not see death, 
Hear Pastor Valentine; 
Eat Healthina and live; 


Chew Floss’s gum and keep your teeth; 


Twenty-five dollars for a complete 
funeral; 

Insure your life; 

Three per cent for your money; 

Come to the Automat, 

And if there is any evidence 

Of a civilization better, 

I'd like to see the signs. 





SPOON RIVER Twenty-five 


N A Friday in May, 1914, Reedy’s 
Weekly Mirror, published at St. 
Louis, presented a group of nine bio- 
graphical poems credited to the pen of 
Webster Ford. The first poem was 
called “Hod Putt,” a singularly Amer- 
ican combination of ugly closed vowels, 
and yet in their Saxon ruggedness of 
sound, the keynote of the monochromes 
in verse that followed. All the poems 
were brief portraits of more or less re- 
cent tenants of the graves of Spoon 
River, excepting the verses entitled 
“The Hill,” which set the stage for the 
long cast of characters of the spectral 
tableau. “The Hill” begins: 
Where are Elmer, Herman, Bert, Tom and 
Charley, 
The weak of will, the strong of arm, the clown, 


the boozer, the fighter? 
All, all are sleeping on the hill. 


A. M. SULLIVAN 


President, Poetry Society of America, 
Associate Editor, Dun’s REVIEW 


One passed in a fever, 

One was burned in a mine, 

One was killed in a brawl, 

One died in jail, 

One fell from a bridge toiling for children and 
wife; 

All, all are sleeping, sleeping, sleeping on the hill. 


Where are Ella, Kate, Mag, Lizzie, and Edith, 

The tender heart, and simple soul, the loud, the 
proud, the happy one? 

All, all are sleeping on the hill. 


One by one they stepped up and ex- 
posed their souls in a daring economy 
of statement that was so new to the 
poetry of America. For twenty-one 
weeks thereafter, without ceremony of 
special typography or illustration, the 
Mirror carried a group of eight to ten 
portraits from the Spoon River album. 
The poems attracted immediate atten- 
tion among the literary clientele that 
followed the adventurous mind of 
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Years After 


William Marion Reedy. Newspapers 
began to reprint the portraits, and the 
world of literary criticism soon divided 
itself into pro- and anti-Spoon River. 

Formalists in verse structure, and in 
the niceties of traditional English rhe- 
toric and diction, raised their voices 
against the degradation of poetry. Fore- 
most champion of the old order was Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, Princeton’s bard of 
a romantic yesterday, who was appalled 
equally at Webster Ford’s libels on 
small-town life in America, and the 
manner in which he ignored the classic 
forms and meters. 

The Spoon River poems were inti- 
mately related to America’s coming of 
age, a period discernible in retrospect 
between the turn of the century and the 
World War. That increasing aware- 
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ness of maturity was reflected in busi- 
ness methods, social consciousness, as 
well as in literary trends. The dust of 
empire building had settled, and the 
republic had achieved an economic and 
geographic unity within the natural 
borders of two oceans. Three thousand 
miles of mountain, prairie, and desert 
were under one flag, with 48 States 
knitted together by steel and copper. 
Out of the melting pot came a new 
alloy, differing from the component 
base ores of Europe. The metal had a 
louder ring, and a more consistent ten- 
sile strength. 

With plenty of elbow room, no in- 
terrupting borders for customs, one 
coinage, and one language, there was 
a sense of security, and a deep-rooted 
idealism which seemed naive to Euro- 
peans. Inventive genius had met the 
challenge of distance with instantane- 
ous communication, and swift trans- 
port. Organizing talent had devised 
new means for the em- 
ployment and process- 
ing of natural resources 
and the distribution of 
manufactured goods. 
Big business had come 
with its social benefits 
and complications. We 
strove for the biggest 
in everything, includ- 
ing the size of our 
social errors. Small 
industrial communities 
sprawled across the 
States in an ugly repe- 
tition. Cities grew 
without plan or disci- 
pline; architecture was 
a hodge podge of in- 
congruities. Our liter- 
ature was, with some 
exceptions, romantic 
and imitative. 

America’s cultural awaken- 
ing was the result of a sudden 
pinch. Decades earlier, Charles 
Dickens had jibed at our rustic 
manners, and the kindlier Lord 
Bryce had prodded us for our 
civic sins in the midst of our 


democratic virtues. The New England 
writers were stand-offish toward the rest 
of the country for its lack of finesse. 
Criticism of mediocrity and ugliness 
existed, but it was lacking in a sense 
of direction. When the Spoon River 
poems appeared they served as the flint 
head for the shaft that penetrated the 
callus, covering the pride of a country 
suddenly grown-up. 

In the period of self-appraisal that 
followed, young leaders searched for a 
pattern of esthetics that would be rooted 
in American tradition—recent as such 
a tradition might be, compared to Eu- 
rope. With an awareness of our faults 
came an appreciation of our literary 
assets. Poets began to smell the soil, 
and seek inspiration in American folk- 
lore. The eyes of the writers, artists, 
and playwrights turned inland to the 
realities of their own land. Spoon 
River was reality and its barbed lines 
were the sharp observations of a poet 





On his seventieth birthday, Edgar Lee Masters in an 
informal camera study by A. M. Sullivan. Masters, 
best known for the ruggedness and peculiarly Ameri- 
can candidness of his poetry, brought to literature a 
lawyer’s observing eye and analytical mind. Through- 
out his life he mixed Blackstone and Sophocles and 
Shakespeare, and found his legal training an aid in 
the literary appraisal and interpretation of character. 
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lawyer whose daily chores were civil 
damage suits, disputes between em- 
ployer and workman, domestic squab- 
bles, and the usual grist of American 
law mills. 

The new literature of which Spoon 
River was a part flowered in the abun- 
dance of our energies and the slag pile 
of our mistakes, but it never lost the 
intrinsic optimism that belongs to the 
Yankee point of view, the same opti- 
mism found whenever and wherever 
American business has made its most 
notable advances. 

The Spoon River poems gave plenty 
of opportunity for critical discussion. 
The portraits eschewed the hallowed 
patterns of verse structure, poetic dic- 
tion, and bardic strut. Bliss Carman, 
the Canadian poet, scorned Spoon 
River publicly, although a few years 
later he compromised with his con- 
science to include one of them, “Hare 
Drummer,” in his final edition of The 
Oxford Book of Amert- 
can Verse. The vener- 
able bard and diplomat, 
Robert Underwood 
Johnson thundered like 
Cato against Spoon 
River. Midwestern 
Chambers of Com- 
merce attacked the 
poems as canards, re- 
senting criticism of 
their communities even 
while they themselves 
were making sporadic 
efforts to remove the 
blemishes pointed out 
inthe poems. Women’s 
clubs and ministers, 
mayors and school 
teachers, began to gun 
for the elusive Webster 
‘ Ford, who found shel- 
‘ ter back of the expan- 
sive William Marion Reedy. 

The great-jowled, ink-spitting 
editor was a match for the poet’s 
assailants, and he received rather 
unexpected support from little 
centers of literary defection 
throughout the country. Not- 
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Of “Spoon River” vintage is this picture of Lewiston, Ill. 
Pp 


ably, there was the capable Harriet 
Monroe, the non-conforming little 
spinster who founded Poetry—A Maga- 
zine of Verse, and her coterie of rebels 
in the shadow of the University of 
Chicago. H. L. Mencken, Sinclair 
Lewis, and Theodore Dreiser spoke up 
for the validity and literary merit of 
the portraits. At the meetings in New 
York of the Poetry Society of America 
the realists and romanticists quarrelled 
about the merits of Spoon River. 

Reedy, who had enjoyed being the 
foil during the eventful months of pub- 
lication, decided that the day for un- 
veiling was at hand. The author, how- 
ever, did not agree. He had a profitable 
practice. The portraits were not photo- 
graphs of business clients, companions, 
and political opponents, but they were 
drawn from life and they represented 
reality. With the mounting demand 
for a collection of the poems in book- 
covers came the equally insistent de- 
mand of friend and adversary for the 
identity of Webster Ford. 

“The time has come to step out in 
the open,” insisted Bill Reedy. Still 
the poet demurred. He wasn’t pre- 
pared to accept the consequences of the 
literary limelight. The law business 
was his bread and life. 
Blackstone in his blood, for his father 
had been the law partner of Herndon, 


There was 


Edgar Lee Masters’ early 
law practice was at Lewiston and at Petersburg, lll., in the celebrated Lincoln country. 


Lincoln’s first biographer. He liked 
the leisurely, unliterary routine of a law 
business. The finger would be upon 
him if he revealed himself, particularly 
from the folk in and around the “Lin- 
coln country,” as Reedy called the en- 
virons of Lewiston and Petersburg, Ill., 
where the poet started his professional 
career. 

“Bill, my business will go to hell,” the 
poet continued to protest. 

“What of it?” asked Reedy, who 
spent half his time writing the Mirror 
and the other half convincing the un- 
paid printer that he ought to go to press. 
“You can make a living somehow with 
your pen, and you might as well face 
the music now, while your friends are 
as violent as your enemies.” Reedy 
won a hesitant consent. 


After 21 Weeks 


On November 20, 1914, Reedy headed 
his feature article: “The Writer of 
Spoon River,” and opened with a long 
teasing paragraph: 


“For twenty-one weeks, now, there has been 
running in the Mirror a sequence of poems under 
the general title, ‘Spoon River Anthology.’ They 
were printed as by Webster Ford—palpably a pen- 
name, though the poetry under it was not like 
anything of Webster’s or Ford’s. Inquiry as to 
the identity of the author has been widespread 
and persistent. Literary folk in this country and 
in Europe have almost shown anger that the 
author of such a work, splendid in observation, 
marvelous in the artistry of exclusion, yet of 





democratic inclusiveness, piercingly analytic of 
character, of plastic fictility of handling, sympa- 
thetic underneath irony, humorous, pathetic, 
tragic, comic, particular, yet universal . . . should 
be kept concealed under a pseudonym. Well, the 
interest, the curiosity of the discerning, is justified. 
The readers who know the work are entitled to 
know who is the man behind the work. The 
author is Edgar Lee Masters, of Chicago, a lawyer 
and a good one....” 


Reedy followed this with a biograph- 
ical brief from Who’s Who in America 
to show that Masters at forty-five was 
neither a young upstart nor a writer 
completely unrecognized. He had pub- 
lished verse as early as 1898, although 
there was little in those poems and verse 
plays to suggest the sudden illumina- 
tion of Spoon River. 

Masters’ hunch was correct. Busi- 
ness for a time did “go to hell,” as com- 
pletely as if he had turned the key in 
the office door and scratched his name 
from the dingy pebbled glass. 

The Spoon River Anthology was 
published according to schedule on 
April 15, 1915. The following Autumn 
a definitive edition was published in- 
cluding fifty poems which had not 
appeared in Reedy’s Mirror—new por- 
traits written in the Summer of 1915. 

Edition after edition tumbled from 
the press, seventy in all. The book was 
a best seller for two years. In 1917 a 
special illustrated edition was published 
with drawings by Oliver Herford, pic- 
tures which never caught the spirit of 
the Spoon River confessional. Rudolph 
Rieder, professor of German at the 
University of Wisconsin, made a Ger- 
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man translation which was published 
at Munich in 1924. Curiously, the illus- 
trations in the German edition are more 
significant of the Spoon River char- 
acters, giving a spiritual depth that 
is missing in the Herford drawings. 
Other editions appeared abroad despite 
the handicap of post-war conditions. 
English publication was almost simul- 
taneous with the American edition. 
Translations were made into Swed- 
ish, Norwegian, Danish, Italian, Flem- 
ish, and French, with a correspondingly 
good sale, proving the universality of 
the candid ghosts of the Midwestern 
necropolis. 

Reedy in his memorable editorial 
said, “Spoon River is New York, or 
Chicago, or St. Louis, and these dead 
people are saying to each one of us, 
‘you, too.” What Mr. Masters does is 
to make us see with him and hear. 
Does he sing? Some will say not; yet 
I think he does, often and often, and 
makes the heart throb and thrill and 
his pulse go with the rhythm.” 


Dinner for Howells 


Masters, looking back to 1912, re- 
calls a dinner tendered at New York 
to William Dean Howells, dean of 
American letters, on the occasion of his 
75th birthday. 

The literary elite were present, and 
the dias was honored by the presence 
of William Howard Taft, then presi- 
dent. George Harvey was toastmaster. 
Editors, novelists, and poets made up 
the assemblage. The author of Spoon 
River wasn’t there, neither were the 
men who wrote Chicago Poems, North 
of Boston, or The Congo; Carl Sand- 
burg, Robert Frost, or Vachel Lindsay. 
It wasn’t that they were neglected— 
they weren’t known in New York, de- 
spite the fact that the four poets were 
crowding forty, or past it. 

Howells began his literary career as 
a poet of rigid limitations, and by sheer 
industry of pen became a novelist, the 
accredited pioneer of realism in The 
Rise of Silas Lapham. Howells’ real- 
ism did not apply to concepts in poetry. 
In 1872 he disapproved of Whitman’s 


“Leaves of Grass” and in 1915 he dis- 
approved of “Spoon River.” 

In his speech that evening, Howells 
paid homage to the New England poets 
of the 1gth century and said Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Whittier, Bryant, and 
Emerson were the equal of England’s 
best. Reading this item twenty-eight 
years after, Edgar Lee Masters paused 
and said, “Quite a statement, when you 
think of the best of Browning, Tenny- 
son, and Landor.” ‘That dinner at 
Sherry’s in 1912, sumptuous feast that 
it was, is only valuable as a chapter end- 
ing in the literary history of America. 
It was a period of Victorian hangover, 
of stencilled emotions, of mannered 
expression, and lack of editorial candor. 
Current poetry to the discerning taste 
was palatable as stuffed owl. 





had written The Man With the Hoe 
in 1898, and he flared across the vault 
to world acclaim; but it was a solo 
achievement and had far greater effect 
on social debate than poetic trends. 
Edwin Arlington Robinson had re- 
ceived some recognition through the 
approval of President Theodore Roose- 
velt, but his best work was yet to be 
written and his technique offered no 
serious cause for complaint by the for- 
malists. Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
a New York financier and poet, had 
published his Anthology which is the 
standard text for 19th century Amer- 
ican poetry—and a worthy one. 
Masters looks back with a remarkable 
clarity on the events which followed 
the founding of Poetry—A Magazine 
of Verse, at Chicago in 1912. It had 
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OR twenty-one weeks now there has becn 
F running in the Migrum a sequence of poems 
under the general title, “Spoon River An- 
thology.” They were printed as by Webster Ford 
—palpably a pen-name, though the poetry under 
it was not like anything of Webster's or Ford's. 
Inquiry as to the identity ofthe author has been 
widespread and persistent. Literary folk in this 
country and in Europe have almost shown anger 
that the author of such a work, splendid in ob- 
servation, marvelous in the artistry of exclusion, 
yet of democratic inclusiveness, piercingly analytic 
of character, of plastic fictility of handling, sym- 
pathetic underneath irony, humorous, pathetic, 
tragic, comic, particular yet universal—such a Com- 
edie Humaine—such a creation of a whole com- 
munity of personalities, as distinct from, let us say, 
the “Characters” of Theophrastus or Sir Thomas 
Overbury—should be kept concealed under a 
pseudonym. Well, the interest, the curiosity of 
the discerning is justified. The rcaders whu know 
the work are entitled to know who is the man be- 
hind the work. 

The author is Edgar Lee Masters, of Chicago, 
a lawyer and a good one. I give his biography as 
it is printed in Who's Who in America. 

MASTERS, EDGAR LEE, lawyer; b. Gar- 
nett, Kan., Aug. 23, 1868; «. Hardin Wallace 
and Emma J. (Dexter) M; gl. high ach. and 
Knox Coll. 11; studied law in father’s office; 
admitted to bar in 1891; m. Helen M, d. Rob- 
ert F. Jenkins of Chicago, June 21, 1898. 
Mem, Chicago and Illinois State’ bar « - 
Jefferson (Pres. 

acne 








land of words—a garland, in common acceptation 
of meaning, laid upon a tomb. Such was the gar- 
land of Meleager—a collection of verses fair ant 
sweet from pocts long forgot. Mr. Masters would 
write the ‘ife of Spoon River in the epituphs of 
the people who lived that life, as they themselves 
would write them, truly. Imaginative epitaphy is 
no new thing. Almost all pocts have indulged in 
it; but only in isolated essays at characterization, 
mostl; satirical, Mr. Masters makes great litera- 
ture of his comprehensively various epitaphy by 
virtue of the impersonality of the work in which 
he makes so many other personalities live. He 
taises people from the dead by a real necromancy 
of understanding the springs of what was their 
life. They speak through him. He gives them 
the gift of tongues to utter the tale of their days 
as looked back upon from the end thereof. They 
speak, not Masters. And to this quality of im- 
personality in Mr. Master's work is added an- 
other quality—the two in combination constituting 
genius. I mean the quality of universality, Each 
person's story is not only a life it is fife. The 
nexus or plexus of all these lives of Spoon River 
is the nexus of plexus of life everywhere. And 
the interplay of character and destiny is so con- 
ducted that it is as if the strings were worked 
by Nature or Fate or God and not by the poet. 
Here is work of no school. You will call it now 
realist, now romanticist, again classicist in its lapi- 
darity. Hére it is grotesque, maybe, as a gargoyle 
on Notre Dame, or almost like a scrawl! in a temple 
of Cloacina; it is Platonist or Aristotleian. It is 


For 21 weeks editor William Marion Reedy kept the secret of the Spoon River author's 
identity, finally gave in to the clamoring curiosity of his widely scattered readers. 











Masters will not agree with any 
blanket criticism of poetry of that pe- 
riod. He is quick to point out that 
the death of William Vaughan Moody 
in 1910 at forty-one was a distinct loss 
to the rebels, for his vigor of idea and 
resonance of speech might have served 
as a bridge between the old and the 
new order. The late Edwin Markham 
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begun publishing such diverse talents 
as Vachel Lindsay, Carl Sandburg, 
Ezra Pound, Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
Witter Bynner, and John Hall Whee- 
lock. Robert Frost’s North of Boston 
and A Boy’s Will were published in 
1915 and Carl Sandburg’s Chicago 
Poems finally got into cover after much 
buffeting in 1916. These violent cata- 
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lysts precipitated a rapid change in the 
nature of American poetry. Chicago 
stole the literary limelight, at least for 
a few years, and the eyes of America 
turned to its home products. Poetry 
assumed a definitely national aspect. 

Many critical distinctions of twenty 
years ago seem unimportant now. A 
magazine will publish the loose 
rhythms of Robinson Jeffers, the tight 
sonnets of Edna St. Vincent Millay, or 
the scampering light lunacy of Ogden 
Nash without compunction or apology. 
It wasn’t so in 1914 when William 
Marion Reedy felt impelled to answer 
the quibblers about Spoon River who 
said, “It’s interesting, but is it poetry?” 

Repeating the premise of the enemy, 
he wrote: 


“But, are these various life stories as told, often 
in relations dramatic to other lives, poetry? We 
shall not stop to define poetry. I think they are. 
The reader who cares for poetry independent of 
rhyme or jingle, will find that most of these 
stories, apparently formless, have yet a form. 
The verse is free verse, not blank verse, but you 
will find hundreds upon hundreds of lines that 
scan. There is a wealth of rhythm, of cadence 
attuned to the sweep of thought. The rhythm is 
natural to the thought or emotion that shapes 
the reading of the words. There are iambics, 
dactyls, trochaics, anapests, sapphics—what not; 
hexameters, pentameters, hendecasyllabics; each 
in its place and fitting the occasion.” 


It is rather apparent that Reedy has 
overstated the case in making his de- 
fense of Spoon River technique. Mas- 
ters’ choice of rhythm and line length 
was more intuitive than deliberate, each 
poem designing its own framework. 

Reedy and Masters were intimate 
friends, carrying on their desultory 
conversations on such subjects as the 
current tariff, Turgenev’s novels and 
love lyrics of Catullus as they moved 
from tavern to tavern. 

It was not until book publication that 
Masters received any revenue for his 
Spoon River poems. Reedy couldn’t 


afford to pay him, and the portraits 
were widely reprinted without fee or 
permission. The editor of the M:rror 
always hoped for a windfall that would 
enable him to drop a bag of gold coin 
in the poet’s lap, but financial luck 
never came Reedy’s way, and Masters 








took his payment in the generous ap- 
preciation of his sponsor. 

When the New Spoon River was 
published in 1924, there was no Reedy’s 
Mirror to publish it. The “Prome- 
thean,” as Masters called him, was four 
years dead. But the New Spoon River 
needed no courageous journal to pre- 
sent it to the public. Under publishers’ 
pressure for almost ten years, Masters 
had refused to write another Spoon 
River, but at a lecture engagement in 
1923 at Bloomington, Ill., he met a per- 
suasive advocate. That evening he was 
the guest of Carl Vrooman, a former 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture in 
the Wilson Administration. Vrooman 
convinced Masters that many new 
voices in Spoon River shadows were 
willing to speak if he invoked them. 
Masters came to one of his few but 
swift reversals of opinion, and set to 
work composing the New Spoon River, 
most of which was written in the 
kitchen of a fellow lawyer in Chicago. 
He scribbled down the verses in pencil 
in the morning before going to his law 
office. (His practice had revived some- 
what after the original shock of Spoon 
River publication.) 


New Spoon River 


When the New Spoon River was 
published in 1924, it was inevitable that 
comparisons of the new and old would 
be made. Some of the critics preferred 
the first Spoon River, much to Masters’ 
annoyance, for he suspected that a senti- 
mental attachment to the old preju- 
diced the critic against the new. 

It isn’t easy to make a preference be- 
tween the acid statement of “Daisy 
Fraser,” the streetwalker who: 

Never was taken before Judge Arnett 

Without contributing ten dollars costs 

To the school fund of Spoon River. 
and the lyric tenderness of “Theresa 
Pashowsky” whom the poet describes 
as a poppy who came— 
To bloom alone, far afield in the middle meadow, 
With grasses and yellow buttercups around it, 
Lifting its scarlet splendor, bright as a flame, 
Like a ruddy moon, like a torch in the earth- 


bound hands 
Of buried Persephone, high over flowering weeds. 
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If there is less passion and challenge 
in the New Spoon River there is greater 
tenderness, deeper insight, and a subtler 
indignation. The second Spoon River 
has its champions. Readers aided by 
a perspective of time and simultaneous 
encounter with both collections find no 
certain clues to the order of publication, 
unless it be to observe a mellowing of 
mind in the later portraits. “The Val- 
ley of Stillness” in the New Spoon 
River, becomes the antiphonal song to 
“The Hill” of the old Spoon River and 
tells us how— 

Their happiness was sown in shallow soil, 
And its root withered. 

Their faith was as water, 

And the star of wormwood fell in it. 

Their loyalty was broken as a pitcher, 

And as the empty cup of a beggar 


It was held to the day of palsied hands. 
And their peace came and departed as Summer. 


The reality of the names and the 
characters in the Anthology led to 
much speculation as to their precise 
identities. Masters grumpily sweeps 
aside any attempts to label his people. 
“Only three names are real,” he says. 
“They are Chase Henry, the village 
drunkard, Anne Rutledge, the sweet- 
heart of Abraham Lincoln, and Wil- 
liam H. Herndon, the biographer of 
Lincoln who was my father’s law 
partner.” 

It was easy for imitators to make 
faint copies of the Spoon River por- 
traits, but imitators are notably de- 
ficient in achieving the dramatic depth 
and compression of Masters’ portraits. 
Spoon River has a design as a whole, 
but it is a mosaic of poems of variegated 
rhythms and moods. The influence of 
Spoon River on technique was negli- 
gible compared to the inspiration it 
gave to younger writers in their treat- 
ment of American source material, and 
the example it set for poetic candor. 

Today, twenty-five years after Spoon 
River, Edgar Lee Masters pursues an 
active writing routine in his suite at 
the historic Chelsea Hotel on West 
Twenty-third Street in New York— 
an old, beloved hangout for poets, 
novelists, and painters who react kindly 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Event oF THE MontH 


]. P. Morgan & Co. announces end of pait- 
nership, incorporates as a State bank. Exist- 
ing concern has same name, so special N.Y. 
law permits two of ]. P. Morgan & Co., Inc. 


PRESIDENT reappoints Marriner S. Eccles for four-year term and 
Chester C. Davis for fourteen-year term on Federal Reserve Board 
of Governors. One hundred and fiftieth birthday of Supreme 
Court. 


Stocks experience dullest session since early July. Pennsylvania 


Supreme Court upholds Philadelphia wage tax. 
Stocks show best general upswing of year. 


PRESIDENT names Under-Secretary of State Welles to visit Euro- 
pean capitals. Louis wins decision in fifteen-round bout with 


Godoy. 


Joun Bucuan, Baron Tweedsmuir, Governor-General of Canada, 
dies. 


ICC orders Eastern railroads to return to 2-cents-a-mile coach 
fare, effective March 25. J. P. Morgan & Company announce end 
of private banking partnership of more than 80 years and incor- 
poration as a State bank April 1. 


SENATE confirms Colonel Philip B. Fleming as Wage and Hour 
Administrator. 
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Durinc THE Montu 


Congressmen press guerilla war on Census 
queries... . Arizona Indians ban swastika 
from baskets and blankets tourists buy. 
. . . Business indices trickle steadily lower. 


Micnican Unemployment Compensation Commission overruled 
as 30,000 Chrysler workers, idle in 54-day dispute, are awarded 
$3,000,000. 


SAYING improved weather reports make New York to Azores 
flight practical, Pan American cancels clipper stops at Bermuda, 
where United States mail is censored. 


Laxor contract must be in writing, justices of U. S. Circuit Court 
rule in New York case; the opposite of Inland Steel finding by 
U. S. Circuit Court in Chicago. 


SEC serves show cause orders on Electric Bond and Share and 
Engineers Public Service Companies for reorganization under 
“death sentence” clause of Public Utility Holding Company Act 
of 1935. Seven other giants face same procedure. 


FATHER Time declares first dividend in four years. On this Leap 
Year day were the Motion Picture Academy awards made—for 
portrayals of Scarlett O'Hara, who proposed to her man, and 
“Mr. Chips,” whose wife said “yes” before he proposed. 



































TRIBOROUGH BRIDGE, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK——BLINN FROM HARRIS & EWING 





THE TREND OF BUSINESS 


PRODUCTION ... .: 


PRIGES 2: sc 


TRADE ...... FENANCE 


The downswing has tapered off at about the August level 


of activity. Industry reports 


a much. milder decrease in 


operating rates and, in some lines, a resumption of purchas- 
ing for three months ahead. Retail trade has been spotty, 
although well above 1939. Trading in commodity and 
security markets is still lethargic, but prices are fairly steady. 


ade available for March indi- 
cate that the business recession 
has touched a resistance area at a level 
slightly above that prevailing before the 
start of the war. Indexes of industrial 
production, consumer income, and con- 
sumer expenditures show a steadier 
tendency after losing almost all of their 
September-December gains in the first 
two months of 1940. 

While the rate of decline is appar- 
ently less rapid, there is no suggestion, 
in the reports now at hand, of a turn 
on the upside. The general rise in 
inventories has been halted and in some 
instances supplies have been worked 
down to a point requiring replacement 
purchasing. Stability in commodity 
prices indicates that there has been no 
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determined liquidation; among both 
producers and distributors the tendency 
seems to be to carry heavier stocks than 
in the pre-war period. 

Business sentiment is not strongly 
pessimistic—but neither is it venture- 
some. Like buyers of goods, prospec- 
tive investors in capital are in a waiting 
mood. Demand deposits at banks in 
leading cities are at a new high, but the 
rate of turnover, or use, of these de- 
posits is at a new low. Member bank 
reserve balances are the largest in his- 
tory and still growing. Bond yields are 
near record lows. Corporate issues for 
new capital have increased modestly 
since last September but in February 
still amounted to less than half the aver- 
age monthly volume for 1937. 
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Industrial activity: The magnitude 
of the recent downswing is strikingly 
illustrated by the fluctuations of the 
FRB adjusted index of industrial pro- 
duction. After spurting from an Au- 
gust level of 103 to an all-time peak of 
128 in December, this index receded to 
119 in January and to 109 in February. 
Preliminary estimates indicate a level 
around 104 or 105 for March. 

A drop in durable goods production 
—particularly iron and steel which have 
a weight of 20 per cent in the index— 
has been the major factor in this decline. 
Reflecting the shrinkage in operating 
schedules from 86 per cent of capacity 
in December to 69 per cent in February, 
the seasonally adjusted index for the 
iron and steel industry receded from 
173 to 111. Plate glass output, mea- 
sured by its adjusted index, went from 
232 to 165; beehive coke output from 
26 to II. 

But not all durable lines have suf- 
fered a contraction. Automobile pro- 
duction was well maintained in Febru- 
ary, total output of 413,000 units being 
the highest for that month since the 
1929 record of 498,000. Shipyards re- 
ported 1,179,240 gross tons under con- 
struction on March 1, compared with 
1,157,305 gross tons a month earlier. 
Operations in the machine tool indus- 
try, which is not directly represented in 
the FRB index, held virtually un- 
changed at 93 per cent of capacity for 
the third successive month. Aircraft 
output, which also is not included in 
the FRB index, proceeded at an ac- 
celerated rate while order backlogs 
jumped above the $700,000,000 mark 
for the first time. 

Among non-durable industries cover- 
ed by the index, the principal decreases 
in activity have occurred in the textile 
field. Cotton goods production has de- 
clined somewhat, while output of wool- 
en and silk products has fallen off 
sharply. Rayon loom activity, not in- 
cluded in the index, remains practically 
unchanged. Leather and shoe produc- 
tion and sugar refining increased in 
February but by less than the estimated 
seasonal amount. 
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Consumer income: Compared with 
the falling-off in industrial activity, pur- 
chasing power has been maintained at 
a relatively firm level. As usual, factory 
employment is slower to show the re- 
cession than physical output of goods. 
The index of factory payrolls declined 
from 103.6 in December to 97.8 in Feb- 
ruary, a decrease of 6 per cent in con- 
trast to the drop of 10 per cent in the 
unadjusted index of manufactures dur- 
ing the same period. After declining 
more than seasonally from December 
to January, farm income held better 
than seasonally in February. The ad- 
justed index of total income payments 
registered 88.4 in February, 1.3 point 
lower than at its peak in December. 

While retail prices have continued in 
a mild upward trend, the increase over 
a year ago (Fairchild Index) is less than 
4 per cent, compared with a gain of 
approximately 6 per cent in consumers’ 
dollar income. 


Consumer buying: Retail sales of 
general merchandise, although declin- 
ing during January and February, have 
held at a high level compared with last 
year. During March, comparisons 
benefited materially from the earlier 
date of Easter but buying was spotty, 
highly sensitive to changes in weather 
conditions. Seasonally adjusted indexes 
of trade activity, after a sharp drop from 
December to January, showed a more 
moderate decrease from January to Feb- 
ruary. The U.S. Trade Barometer was 
down 3.8 points to gt.1 in February, and 
the FRB department store sales index 
off 2 points to go; both were at the low- 
est level since October. 


Foreign trade: Export statistics con- 
tinued to indicate a well-sustained 
foreign demand. Merchandise export 
trade in February aggregated below the 
peak totals of the two preceding months 
but was slightly higher on a daily aver- 
age basis. At $347,000,000, exports were 
the greatest for any February since 1930 
and 59 per cent higher than the dollar 
volume for the corresponding month 
a year ago. 


Industrial Production 


Federal Reserve Boatd Adjusted Index 

















1923-1925 = 100 
1937 1938 1939 1940 
January 114 80 101 119 
February 116 79 99 109 
March 118 79 93 
April 118 97 92 
May 18 76 92 
June 114 97 08 
July 114 83 - I1a1 
August 117 88 103 
September 111 90 1 
October 102 06 121 
November 88 103 124 
December 84 104 128 
Factory Payrolls 
U.S.B.L.S. Index 
1923-1925 = 100 
1937 1938 1939 1940 
January 94.6 55.3 83.7 98.3 
February 100.1 97-5 86.0 97.8 
March 105.9 77.6 87.6 
April 109.7 74.9 85.5 
May 110.1 73-2 85.0 
June 107.6 71.8 86.5 
July 105.2 71.8 84.4 
August 108.7 73.3 89.7 
September | 104.9 81.6 93-8 
October 104.9 84.2 101.6 
November 93-3 84.4 101.6 
December 84.6 87.1 103.6 














Department Store Sales 


Federal Reserve Board Adjusted Index 


















































Prices: In commodity and stock mar- 
kets, trading remained dull and price 


movements mixed and _ indefinite. 
Wholesale commodity price averages 
drifted lower, without reflecting gen- 
eral liquidation or any grave fears on 
the part of sellers and buyers. The 
USBLS weekly average registered 78.2 
for the third week of March, the lowest 
since the beginning of September, but 
2 per cent above a year ago. 

The Dow-Jones weekly average of 
industrial stock prices, moving errati- 
cally within the range of 145-150 in 
February and early March, stood at 
147.54 at the latest reading, fractionally 
above the same week in 1939. 


Bank credit: A moderate seasonal 
expansion in business borrowing ap- 
peared ina rise in banks’ total commer- 
cial, industrial, and agricultural loans 
from $4,295,000,000 at the end of Janu- 
ary to $4,367,000,000 at mid-March. 
While loans of this classification 
amounted to $573,000,000 more than in 
the same week a year ago, member 
banks’ total loans were up only $335,- 
000,000, primarily because of a smaller 
volume of loans for securities. Demand 
deposits adjusted amounted to $19,5073- 
000,000 for the week ending March 13, 
a new high and $3,364,000,000 above 
the corresponding week in 1939. 

Member bank reserve balances rose 
to a new peak, after temporarily halting 
their steady upward trend during the 
last two months of 1939. Total reserves 
were reported at $12,439,000,000 at mid- 
March, estimated excess reserves being 
$5,777,000,000, compared with $3,443,- 
000,000 a year ago. 


Capital issues: Revival in the new 
issue market proceeded at a slow pace. 
Corporate flotations in February (The 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle) 
totalled $256,245,640, which was the 
largest volume since the start of the 
war, and 60 per cent above the corres- 
ponding month in 1939. Issues for new 
capital purposes amounted to $45,404,- 
059, approximately double the volume 
for a year ago. 
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1923-1925 = 100 
. 1937 1938 1939 1940 
January 93 90 88 92 
February 95 88 87 90 
March 93 86 88 
April 93 83 8? 
May 93 78 85 
June 93 82 86 
July 92 83 86 
August 93 83 89 
September 94 86 91 
October 93 84 90 
November 91 89 95 
December 89 89 96 
Wholesale Commodity Prices 
U.S.B.L.S. Index—1926 = 100 

Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 
Week 1939 1940 1940 1940 
I 78.8 79-5 78.8 78.4 
I 79.0 795 78.5 78.3 
HI 78.7 79-3 78.3 78.2 
IV 59-3 79.1 78.6 
v 79-4 

Industrial Stock Prices 
Dow-Jones Index (Weekly Average) 
Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 
Week 1939 1940 1940 1940 
I 147.11 151.88 145.56 146.38 
Il 147.68 148.45 147.29 147.64 
il 148.48 145.54 148.50 147.54 
IV 149.30 146.17 147.90 
Vv 149.50 
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cent. On the Pacific Coast the reverse was true—consumer 
buying was above last year’s level in the first two weeks and 















































REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETERS 
































below in the last two. Favorable year-to-year comparisons pe ee 
were noted throughout the month all along the Atlantic Jan. 1940 1935 
i A ‘ REGION Regional Compared with Sales 
Coast and in the Middle West. Index Jan. 1939 (%) % 
All except three of the regional indexes now available for —10 +10 +20 +30 
January were lower than the December figures, while all U.S. 94.9 +39] 1000 
xcept seven were above January, 1939, comparatives. The 
eXCC} J ; Ys 1939 I 1, NEW ENGLAND 85.6 +24) 78 
three regions to show an increase over December were 
Albany and Syracuse, Detroit, and Minneapolis and St. 2. NEW YORK CITY 31.) +28) 103 
Paul; in each case the gain was about 3 per cent. Of the 
“ 3. ALBANY AND 100.1 +71 26 
month-to-month decreases, the largest (more than 10 per SYRACUSE 
cent) were recorded in Indianapolis and Louisville, Kansas 4. SUFEALO AND ae rere 19 
City, Atlanta and Birmingham, Memphis, New Orleans, aaa 
: ; : NEW 
Denver, and San Francisco regions. The decline from JERSEY = L717 29 
December averaged about 6 per cent. , 6. PHILADELPHIA 90.0 4121 62 
Four regions in automobile or steel manufacturing areas ‘aie 
—Philade\phia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and Detroit—regis- } — 92.0 +17 37 
tered increases of 10 per cent or more over January, 1939. 8 CLEVELAND 98.5 +108 29 
Other parts of the country, however, made poorer com- 
; 9, CINCINNATI AND 1038 +44) 31 
parisons with a year ago. COLUMBUS 
j ; 10. INDIANAPOLIS 104. 
(Charts and trade reports for each region begin on text page ) AND LOUISVILLE _ — " 
THE MAP AND CHART compare the January, 1940, indexes with 1. CHICAGO 93 + 69 64 
those for the same month a year ago. The column at the extreme right 
of the chart indicates the relative importance of the regions: the figures \2. DETROIT 96.3 +4102 40 
are percentages of national retail trade from the 1935 Census of Business, 
THE INDEXES for the regions are charted, with U. S., from 1928, on 13. MILWAUKEE 103.8 + 62 22 
pages 28-31. They are composites based on: bank debits (Federa) Reserve 
Board), department store sales (Federal Reserve Board), new car regis- 14. MINNEAPOLIS 106.0 + 60 45 
trations (R. L. Polk & Company), and life insurance sales (Life Insurance AND ST. PAUL 
Sales Research Bureau). In regions 2, 3, 4, 5, and 14, wholesale sales (5. (OWA AND $26 160 30 
(Department of Commerce), and in region 2, advertising linage (Editor NEBRASKA 
and Publisher), which were found to make those indexes more accurate, 16 ST. LOWS 934 _ +s 
are included. In region 15, department store sales have been omitted. 
Each index is separately adjusted for seasonal variation and for the number 
of business days in each month. All are comparable. The monthly average 17. KANSAS CITY 91.2 — 80 3.6 
for the five years 1928-1932 equals 100. The preliminary figure for the 
United States is computed one month before regional figures are available. 18. raeaae AND 1049 43 38 
THE PARAGRAPHS printed opposite the 29 regional charts quote 
figures for January based on samples of department and retail stores re- 19. NORTH AND wat + 73 21 
porting to the Federal Reserve banks; for February and for the first half SOR CAA 
of March based on opinions and comments of business men in various 20. ATLANTA AND 116.3 aie 35 
lines of trade, gathered and weighed by the loca) Dun & BRrapstREET offices. BIRMINGHAM 
21. FLORIDA 125.2 +. 58 1.3 
UNITED STATES TRADE BAROMETER | = i 1023 +i 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
MM ) [ 23. NEW ORLEANS —-'1065 +08) 10 
120 \ { { 
24, TEXAS 121.0 +15 45 
1928-32 = 100 25. DENVER 100.3 —35 13 
100 1 
26. SALT LAKE CITY 96.8 +59 8 
| 27. PORTLAND AND 96.3 + 3.7 27 
80 A V SEATTLE 
! | 28. SAN FRANCISCO 90.0 —55 3.4 
60 || 29. LOS ANGELES 91.8 — 49 39 
| 
1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 { 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 
REVIEW O ; 


i. 
































THE REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETERS 


These indexes of consumer purchasing are cor- 
rected for seasonal variation; the monthly aver- 
age for the five years 1928-1932 equals 100 (see 
preceding page). Charts showing the curves since 
January, 1928, were published in the March, 


1940, number and will appear semi-annually. 
Additional information about the indexes and 
about their especial usefulness in regional sales 
quota work, back figures, and data about regional 
boundaries are available for users of the indexes. 





1. New ENGLAND 

JAN., 85.6 vEC., 88.9 JAN. 1939, 83.6 
January—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous January: Boston 7, Providence 
8, New Haven 10. Fespruary—Percentage retail 
trade changes from previous February: Bangor- 
New Haven +10, Portland —5, Manchester 0, 
Boston +2, New Bedford +7, Springfield ++5, 
Worcester —2, Providence —3, Hartford +4. 
Wholesale trade increases: Portland 2, Boston 9, 
Springfield 10. Blizzard slowed trade in all lines. 
Payrolls and production generally above last year. 
Paper mills busy; foreign competition lacking. 
Woolen mills slower as backlogs shrank. Shoe and 
leather lines fairly active. War industries showing 
good volume. Marcu—Retail trade somewhat 
quiet, below last year. Industry steady. 


3. ALBANY AND SYRACUSE 

JAN., 100.1 DEC., 96.8 JAN. 1939, 93-5 
January—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous January: Syracuse 19, North- 
ern State 11, Central State 16. Fesruary—Percent- 
age retail trade increases over previous February: 
Albany-Utica 0, Binghamton 5, Syracuse 12. 
Wholesale trade changes: Albany 0, Syracuse +8. 
Egg and poultry prices lower than in January; 
dairy products steady. Payrolls and production 
steady to above last year. Cotton and knit goods 
backlogs low; prices unsatisfactory. Metal manu- 
facturing active, especially machine tools and auto- 
motive parts. Binghamton shoe manufacturing 
below last year’s volume. Collections fair. Marcu 
—Business conditions generally same as in Febru- 
ary. Resort business good. 


5. NorTHerN New Jersey 

JAN., 85.1 DEC., 89.0 JAN. 1939, 79.0 
January—Northern New Jersey department store 
sales 16% above previous January level. FEBRUARY 
—Newark retail sales off 109% from last month, 
but 6% above previous year’s comparative. Whole- 
sale trade 5°% below January level, 49% above 
February 1939. Payrolls, employment, and _ pro- 
duction down from the previous month, steady 
with a year ago. Bank clearings 9°% above last 
February in Newark, steady with a year ago for 
Northern New Jersey as a whole. Collections bet- 
ter than a year ago in retail divisions, steady in 
wholesale, and poorer in manufacturing. MarcH— 
Department store sales about 2% ahead of the com- 
parable period in March a year ago. Paterson tex- 
tile printers having a delayed spurt in activity. 


7. PiTrsBURGH 


JAN., 92.0 DEC. 100.0 JAN. 1939, 82.4 
JaNuARY—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous January: Pittsburgh 11, 
Wheeling 8, West Virginia State 20. FrEBRUARY— 
Percentage retail trade increases over previous Feb- 
ruary: Erie 5, Pittsburgh 4, Youngstown 2, Hunt- 
ington o, Charleston 6. Wholesale trade increases: 
(Continued directly opposite) 
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2. New York City 
JAN., 81.1 DEC. 81.9 JAN. 1939, 78.9 
JanuarYy—Percentage department store sales 
changes from previous January: New York and 
Brooklyn +15, Bridgeport +17, Westchester— 
Stamford —3. Fesruary—Percentage retail trade 
changes from previous February: Bridgeport +10, 
New York City department store sales —4, hotel 
sales —1, parcel deliveries —6. New York City 
employment 3°% above January, payrolls up about 
2°%; largest gains in activity noted at apparel plants. 
Metal and machinery factories showed no increase 
in output. Collections steady with previous month 
and with previous year. Marcu—Despite cold 
weather, retail sales reflected early Easter season; 
volume averaged 10 to 12°% above last March. 
Dress manufacturers reported re-orders lagging. 


4. BuFFALO AND RocHEsTER 

JAN., 86.1 DEC., 87.8 JAN. 1939, 81.9 
January—Percentage deépartment store sales in- 
creases over previous January: Buffalo 8, Rochester 
13, Niagara Falls 12. Fesruary—Percentage re- 
tail trade increases over previous February: Buffalo 
5, Elmira-Rochester 8. Buffalo wholesale trade 
5% above last year. Payrolls and production gen- 
erally above last year. Rochester railroad equip- 
ment and machinery firms report good gains; some 
losses at apparel firms. Buffalo consumer goods 
industries particularly active; primary metal plants 
showing decreased output. Collections generally 
fair. Marcu—Continued decline in Buffalo steel 
output. Retail sales of apparel and accessories 5 
above corresponding period last year. Employment 
off somewhat from February. 


6. PHILADELPHIA 


JAN., 90.0 DEC. 94.5. ‘JAN. 1939, 80.3 
January—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous January: Trenton 18, Phila- 
delphia 4, Harrisburg 8, Wilmington 9. FEBRuaRY 
—Percentage retail trade changes from previous 
February: Trenton +3, Allentown—Williamsport 
+8, Philadelphia —2, Reading—Lancaster —5, 
Scranton —4, Wilkes-Barre +-2, Harrisburg +5, 
York +18, Wilmington +7. Philadelphia whole- 
sale trade off 5° from same month last year. Pay- 
rolls and production steady to above last year. 
Apparel lines fairly active. Heavy industries slower 
than in January. Electrical switch and machinery 
manufacturers report sizable number of forward 
orders. Marcu—Early date of Easter boosts retail 
sales. Production steady with last month. 


Erie 8, Charleston 7; Pittsburgh up a little. Pay- 
rolls and production steady to above last year. 
Chemical and glass industries picking up. Coal 
production slower than a month ago. Oil and gas 
production fair. «Steel output averaged 67% of 
capacity against 82°% in January. Collections fair 
to better than a year ago. Marcu—Retail trade 
spotty, moderately above last year. Industry steady; 
steel output at about 63% of capacity. 
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8. CLEVELAND 
JAN. 98.5 DEC., 101.6 JAN. 1939, 88.9 
JanuaRy—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous January: Cleveland 11, Akron 
15, Toledo 9. Fresruary—Percentage retail trade 
increases over previous February: Cleveland 8, 
Akron 7, Canton 21, Toledo 6, Lima 0. Wholesale 
trade increases: Cleveland 10, Akron 8, Toledo 6. 
Payrolls and production steady to above last year. 
Steel decline levelling off. Automotive and air- 
plane parts manufacturing active. Machine tool 
output still near capacity. Toledo employment 
about 31 per cent above a year ago. Collections 
steady to better than last year; steady with January. 
Marcu—Department store sales about 129% above 
the similar period last year. Employment con- 
ditions predominantly favorable. 


10. INDIANAPOLIS AND LouIsvILLE 
JAN., 104.0 DEC., 115.8 JAN. 1939, 99.3 
January—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous January: Louisville 7, Indian- 
apolis 5, Fort Wayne 10. Frespruary—Percentage 
retail trade increases over previous February: Louis- 
ville-Terre Haute 0, Indianapolis 7, Fort Wayne 2. 
Wholesale trade changes: Louisville 0, Indianapolis 
+5. Wheat and other crops in good condition; 
prices firm. Payrolls and production steady to 
above last year. Farm implement volume about 
5°% above same period of 1939. Sales of gasoline 
pumps rather slow. Collections steady with pre- 
vious month and with a year ago. Marcu—Retail 
sales generally rather slow. Wholesale dry goods 
and notign volume even with 1939. Manufacturing 
5 to 8°% above last March. 


12. DeETRoIT 
JAN., 96.3 DEC., 93.9 JAN. 1939, 87.4 


January—Detroit department store sales 11% 
above previous January level. FEBRUARY—Per- 
centage retail trade increases over’ previous Febru- 
ary: Detroit 9, Grand Rapids-Saginaw 5. Wholesale 
trade increases: Detroit 10, Grand Rapids 5. Hot- 
house vegetable sales benefited by cold weather 
in the South. Plenty of feed on hand for livestock; 
some water shortage in Southern Michigan. Pay- 
rolls and production steady to above last year. 
Manufacturers of automobiles and automobile sup- 
plics report large gains over 1939. Most other 
lines seasonally slower than in January. Collections 
Marcu—Retail sales averaging 5% 
Automobile output well above 


fair to good. 
above last year. 
last year. 


14. MINNEAPOLIS AND St. Paut 


JAN., 106.0 DEC., 102.7. JAN. 1939, 100.0 
January—Minneapolis—St. Paul —-Duluth—Superior 
department store sales 89% above previous January. 
Fresruary—Percentage retail trade changes from 
previous February: Duluth-Fargo 0, Minneapolis 
+14, St. Paul—La Crosse—Billings +5, Sioux Falls 
+4, Butte +10, Great Falls —10. Wholesale 
trade changes: Duluth 0, Minneapolis -++-5, Great 
Falls —10. Soil conditions aided by much recent 
moisture. Wheat crop in fine condition. Feed 
situation better than at same time last year. Pay- 
rolls and production generally above last year. 
Meat packing active. Demand for flour, feed, 
linseed products, and agricultural implements 
steady. Collections fair to good. Marcu—Spring 
goods finding good market. Wholesale shipments 
4% above last March. Building active. 
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g. CINCINNATI AND CoLUMBUS 
JAN., 103.8 DEC., 108.1 JAN. 1939, 99.4 
JaNuary—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous January: Cincinnati 7, Colum- 
bus 9. Frespruary—Percentage retail trade increases 
over previous February: Cincinnati 8, Dayton 10, 
Springfield 3, Columbus—Zanesville 5. Wholesale 
trade changes: Cincinnati +-10, Columbus —1o. 
Prices of poultry products lower than last month; 
dairy products prices firm. Payrolls and produc- 
tion vary in comparison with last year. Steel mills 
operating at lower rate than in January. Potteries 
seasonally slow. Machine tool shops working full 
time. Building activities 37°94 above 1939. Col- 
lections fair to good. Marcu—Department store 
sales about 59% above last March. Carloadings 
below last month except for coal. 


11. CHICAGO 


JAN., 99.3 DEC., 105.8 JAN. 1939, 92.9 
JaNuaRY—Percentage department store sales 
changes from previous January: Chicago +14, 
Peoria 0. Frespruary—Percentage retail sales in- 
creases over previous February: Chicago +5, Rock- 
ford-South Bend 15, Peoria 12. Chicago whole- 
sale trade about 3% above last year’s comparative 
level. Grain and hog prices lower than in January; 
cattle prices steady. Payrolls and production gen- 
erally above last year. Machine tool industry 
particularly active. Furniture manufacturing slow. 
Automobile and aviation output at full capacity. 
Collections steady to better than a year ago, steady 
with January. Marcu—Easter buying benefiting 
wholesale and retail trade. Steel buying somewhat 
better than in February. 


13. MILwauUKEE 


JAN., 103.8 DEC., 105.5 JAN. 1939, 97-7 
January—Milwaukee department store sales 9% 
above previous January level. FEBRUARY—Mil- 
waukee retail trade somewhat below last February; 
Green Bay trade up 27%. Milwaukee wholesale 
trade off slightly from a year ago. Small de- 
cline in dairy prices since January. Payrolls and 
production steady to above last year; steady to 
Metal trades in all branches 
Some drop in 


down in month. 
leading other industries in activity. 
employment during first part of month, followed 
by increase in latter half. Collections steady to bet- 
ter than a year ago; steady in month. Marcu— 
Milwaukee department store sales about 15% below 
corresponding period last year. Bank clearings 
well above a year ago. 


15. Iowa AND NEBRASKA 
JAN., 82.6 Ec. 89.8 JAN. 1939, 98.3 


January—Omaha department store sales 59% above 
previous January level. Fresruary—Percentage re- 
tail trade changes from previous February: Bur- 
lington—Davenport-Dubuque —5, Cedar Rapids— 
Waterloo—Lincoln 0, Des Moines-Sioux City +5, 
Omaha —3. Wholesale trade changes: Sioux City 
+3, Des Moines +5, Omaha —3. Soil considerably 
benefited by heavy snows. Corn and hog prices 
low; production heaviest in years. Payrolls and 
production steady to above last year. Heavy 
machinery lines particularly active. Foodstuffs 
moving somewhat better than a year ago. Flour 
milling and meat packing fairly active. Wood 
working steady with January. Marcu—Spring 
buying slow in getting under way. 










































































































































































REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETERS - - - REGIONS 16 - 2 
3 
16. St. Louis E16. st. Lour y» 17. Kansas City 
JAN., 93.4 DEC., 98.9 JAN. 1939, 97-4 [ J ‘JAN. QI.2 DEC., 104.0 JAN. 1939, 99.1 
January—Percentage department store sales ™ -RECION AN {'!@ January—Percentage department store sales 
changes from previous January: St. Louis +4, N / 4 changes from previous January: Kansas City —2, 
Springfield (Mo.) —1, Quincy —3. Frsruary— gl pf > tg Oklahoma City —8, Tulsa +-1. Fresruary—Per- 
Percentage retail ‘rade changes from previous Feb- Ce 7 centage retail trade changes from previous Febru- 
ruary: St. Louis +12, Springfield (Mo.) +3, at deo 2tY! Kansas City-St. Joseph —5, Topeka +1, 
Springfield (Ill.) —6, Quincy (Ill.) —2. St. 1938 1939 1940 Wichita 0, Oklahoma City —2, Tulsa +2. Whole- 
Louis wholesale trade 3% above previous year’s sale trade changes: Kansas City —10, Oklahoma 
level. Farm prices fair. Payrolls and production 439 7 12 City —2. Increased moisture insures Spring pas- 
generally steady with a year ago, steady to lower yr (17. KANSAS CITY i turage and more favorable wheat outlook. Payrolls 
in month. Building operations active; permits for ' | and production generally steady with a year ago and 
month at $1,261,706, compared with $698,690 in sh 7 REGION : }'° with January. Santa Fe railway shops on 4o-hour 
same month of 1939. Collections fair to slow in & Ee 4 week, as in previous month. Milling off 2% from 
“ e : ‘ sein P : 
comparison with both previous month and previous —g9}» - a, = 4) January level. Packing up 24%. Collections fair 
year. MarcH—Retail sales 5 to 10% higher than if Sere SUS 7 to slow. Marcu—Department store sales about 
a year ago. Wholesalers of women’s apparel report | + | gg 10. above previous March. 
good activity. 1938 1939 1940 
120 : ’ 
ve ee | 1 19. NortH aNnD SouTH CarROLINA 
18. MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA a we ; g 6 
- 4 b AN., II4. DEC., I1I0. AN. IC 100. 
JAN., 104.9 DEC.,116.0 JAN. 1939, 100.6 100 pr ag Se : , 2 2a TNO 
- i sh B ANUARY—Percentage department store sales in- 
) A 54 Pp 
January—Percentage department store sales in- lye U.S. Bg 4 ; . € . re h Caroli 
creases over previous January: Baltimore 16, Wash k I | enn” 1 CORD: SITEE PASTING: THEN LACS 
a itd Rj : * 1 “Vi a S : F diidiass 80} =< + ~ 20 South Carolina 15. FreBruary—Percentage retail 
ington 7, Richmond o, a4 ate I. TARY L wa et 4 . ; 3 
ibd a - : 1 a ee cag ears a J trade increases over previous February: Asheville— 
: Be Fens Seats Changers ism previous =| os MARVLAND Ae YONA Jg9 Wilmington 2, Winston-Salem 9, Charlotte 3, 
February: Baltimore—Norfolk +3, Washington +8, ® , : : : 3 
5 ; > ' 1938 1939 1940 Raleigh 5, Charleston 10, Columbia-Greenville 20. 
Richmond —z2, Lynchburg-Bristol +5, Roanoke 7 ilmi 
a4. While wule a Balti Wholesale trade changes: Wilmington—Charleston 
f sale trade c past ies : i i 
Norfolk +5, Ri h ' i ae aR +3> i q 120 0, Winston-Salem +8. Planting delayed because 
Nortolk chmond —3. ; cabbage acreage r ] i 
cheat Ti i ‘e ssi - = y pee RENEE He L- REGION 4 of extremely cold weather. Tourist prospects good 
i lo FA ° le ee sta ss aes ante i F an Ji for Spring garden showings. Payrolls and pro- 
yhat lower. yrolls enerally 109 — : 
steady ae ig ene, —— ene ee ) NN YVP ae “/ . 4 duction steady to above last year; generally steady 
tte she - ago. f — manu —- i ., Beg so 7 with January. Textile mills operating full time. 
increased since ry. ve. Pape pence : 
é <i nese Ss ee. ER ‘ = 8 Collections generally steady with previous month 
mills report production ahead of 1939. Collections aad ; ee : 
“Sa eRe Rae ae a a a and previous year. Marcu—Retail volume ex- 
air. MARCH—lIrade sg somewnat spotty; y 
a i query iy sagt : spotty; F 19. NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA Je pected to equal last year’s level. 
sales generally 2 to 3% above 1939 level. ms 1939 p 0 
120 Bie F 
20. ATLANTA AND BirMINGHAM EP al. FLORA 
r ~ RECION , 2 
JAN., 116.3 DEC., 134.2 JAN. 1939, 118.3100) A , 1 JAN. 125.2 DEC, 130.0 JAN. 1939, 118.3 
. me ‘ s ' . 4 Ty a » ‘ ns > 
January—Percentage department store sales b pa / nus / January Florida department store sales up about 
° / c > 7 
changes from previous January: Atlanta —1, Bir- . fy. | hs Neca a h.  eae from corresponding period hed mt yeee. 
mingham +3, Montgomery +8, Nashville —10. <—o si Fepruary—Percentage retail trade increases over 
Fesruary—Percentage retail trade increases over a 20. ATLANTA AND BIRMINGHAM a previous February: Jacksonville 4 Miami-Tampa 
previous February: Atlanta—Chattanooga 8, Augus- ® == = maa = “> basiagasieed weed meena: DEE S 
ta—Birmingham 5, Columbus 20, Macon 4, Savan- Tampa 5° Citrus shipments low because of freeze. 
nah 15, Montgomery 16, Mobile 10; Nashville a 120 Vegetable shipments light; prices good. some 
trade off 10%. Wholesale trade changes: Atlanta 3 Af, ; vegetables replanted ; new crops now growing. 
+12, Birmingham ++5, Nashville —1o. Potato r P REGION 7 Payrolls and production steady to above last year. 
planting progressing rapidly, after being delayed a 7 109 Naval stores production seasonally low. Jackson- 
: ; P ‘ | 7 : a aR yee 
by cold weather. Payrolls and production steady 6 fheus os 7 ville cigar sales slow but above last year. Tampa 
to above last year. Textile plants operating at, tM sia ; cigar output increased since January; citrus canning 
full capacity Marcu—Spurts of 15 to 20% over L er” J” plants running at capacity. Lumber production 
1939 in both retail and wholesale trade. Demand | 21 FLORIDA q about — pian ie season extended; 
for Easter merchandise strong Pi 0 reservations higher than in February. 
. 1938 1939 1940 
7 120 
"22. MEMPHIS td 
“a 
22. MempuHis g ve \ 1 23. New Or.eans 
. ° 100 Ay 100 J , : 2 
JAN., 102.3. DEC.,117.0 JAN. 1939, 101.2 —[ ied 3 ' J JAN. 106.5 DEC., 122.1 JAN. 1939, 105-7 
. a ‘ e T “ 
Janvary—Percentage department store sales in- \ q Pati. wom S Janvuary—New Orleans department store sales 13% 
creases over previous January: Memphis 3, Fort 80 ~<A = 60 above previous January level. Fresruary—Percent- 
Smith 10, Little Rock 7. Fresruary—Percentage L ma J age retail trade increases over previous February: 
retail trade changes from previous February: Mem- g lo «© New Orleans 5, Jackson 8, Meridian 10. New 
phis —10, Fort Smith +10, Little Rock +2. 1938 1939 1940 Orleans wholesale trade 5°% above last year’s com- 
Memphis wholesale trade 10% below previous parative level. Apparel volume showing especially 
February level. Planting interrupted in early part 129 12 «good gains over 1939. Cane sugar crop develop- 
of month by abnormally low temperatures and dry L 23. NEW ORLEANS \ 7 ing well. Ground being prepared for corn and 
sub-soil. Rice prices down; other commoditics |_| h. gears _ cotton. Payrolls and production steady with pre- 
firm. Spinach crop about ready to be cut. Payrolls | fA a i ds % J vious year and with previous month. Oil drilling 
and production steady to above last year, steady / ges Pd 7 continues active. Orders being placed with more 
to lower in month. Furniture industry slower than a0}. f eo confidence. Collections fair to good. Marcu— 
. s, Q . *“-* . .* 
in January. Building unusually active. Collections a eee Tourists arriving to attend Spring Fiesta. Depart- 
fair. Marcu—Department store sales about 40% a: lg «Ment store sales well above last year’s level. Bank 
above last year. Residential building active. 1938 1939 1940 clearings 6% above 1939. 
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24. TEXxas 
JAN., 121.0 DEC., 125.0 JAN. 1939, 119.2 
January—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous January: Dallas-Fort Worth 
5, Houston 2, San Antonio 1. FrEBruaAry—Percent- 
age retail trade changes from previous February: 
Dallas o, Fort Worth—Austin +9, Amarillo—Lub- 
bock—Galveston-Shreveport +5, Wichita Falls 
+10, El Paso —5, Houston —1, Waco +8, San 
Antonio +2. Wholesale trade changes: Dallas o, 
Houston-San Antonio Fort Worth +8, 
Shreveport +5. About 50% of citrus crop de- 
stroyed by frost; prices increased. Payrolls and 
production steady to above last year. Government 
orders for two large ships received in Beaumont. 
Manufacturing of work clothing shows large gains. 
Marcu—Department store sales about 20% above 


I, 


last year. 


26. Sarr Lake City 
JAN., 96.8 DEC. 99.6 JAN. 1939, 91-4 


January—Salt Lake City department store sales 
12% above previous January level. FEBRUARY— 
Salt Lake City retail sales 109% above previous Feb- 
ruary; wholesale sales 17% above corresponding 
month last year. Range and water conditions good. 
Hardware sales up 18 to 20% from a year ago. 
Lumber movement 10° larger than in 1939. 
Grocery sales show increase of 15 to 18% from 
last February. Payrolls and production above last 
year, steady with January. Sales and employment 
also show gains over 1939. Building permit value 
well above last year but somewhat below January. 
Collections better than a year ago, steady with 
previous month. MarcH—Department store sales 
6°% above 1939. 


28. SAN Francisco 
DEC., 100.1 JAN. 1939, 95.2 


department sstore _ sales 


JAN., 90.0 
JaNuaRY—Percentage 

changes from previous January: San Francisco —3, 
Oakland +3. Fesruary—Percentage retail trade 
decreases from previous February: San Francisco 8, 
Oakland 7, Sacramento 15, Fresno 5. San Fran- 
cisco wholesale trade 5°4 below previous February. 
Flood conditions in central and northern California 
due to heavy rains; asparagus and late almond crops 
particularly affected. Payrolls and production steady 
with a year ago in Sacramento, steady to up in San 
Francisco, up in Oakland, and down in Fresno. 
Electrical goods, machinery, and paper industries 
doing well. Collections fair to poor. MarcH— 
Department store sales about 7% below previous 
March level. 
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25. DENVER 

JAN., 100.3 DEC.,112.5 JAN. 1939, 103.9 
January—Denver department store sales 4% above 
previous January level. FEeBRUARY—Percentage re- 
tail trade changes from previous February: Denver 
+2, Albuquerque 0. Denver wholesale trade 1% 
above same month last year. Heavy snows en- 
couraged optimism among sugar beet growers; 
other crop prospects also improved. Range condi- 
tions good. Payrolls and production steady with a 
year ago and with previous month. New automo- 
biles, tires, and accessories moving well. Bank 
clearings below January but above February, 1939. 
Fruit and vegetable shipments almost double last 
month’s. Collections steady with previous month 
and last year. Marcu—Easter trade better than 
last year. Range conditions still good. 


27. PoRTLAND AND SEATTLE 

JAN., 96.3 DEC., 98.3: JAN. 1939, 92.9 
January—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous January: Seattle 13, Tacoma 
12, Spokane 20, Portland 7. Fresruary—Percent- 
age retail trade increases over previous February: 
Seattle-Tacoma 10, Spokane 3, Portland 6. Whole- 
sale trade increases: Seattle 9, Portland 7, Abun- 
dance of moisture; wheat crop prospects good. 
Apple prices higher than in January; egg production 
8°% below 1939. Payrolls and production steady 
to above last year. Lumber output 10% above last 
year. Red cedar shingle market somewhat de- 
pressed. Pulp and paper mills operating at capacity, 
with good backlog of orders. Marcu—Retail sales 
1 to 5% above previous March. Early millinery 
season exceptionally good. 


29. Los ANGELEs 

JAN., 91.8 DEC. 98.3. «JAN. 1939, 96.5 
January—Los Angeles department store sales 1% 
below previous January level. FesRuary—Per- 
centage retail trade increases over previous Feb- 
ruary: Los Angeles 5, San Diego 2, Phoenix 1. Los 
Angcles wholesale trade up slightly from the year- 
ago level. Citrus yield good; lettuce slow in ma- 
turing. Prices rather low, but above last year. Pay- 
rolls and production above last year, steady to lower 
in month. Aircraft backlogs at new peak. Motion 
picture studio operations down moderately. Build- 
ing operations ahead of a year ago. Copper pro- 
duction well above last year. Collections better than 
a year ago, steady with January. Marcu—Depart- 
ment store sales in downtown Los Angeles 2° 
above last year. 
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NuMBER OF FAILURES 


(New Series) (Old Series) 


1940 1939 1939-1938 





INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


CuRRENT LIABILITIES 
Thousands of dollars 


(New Series) (Old Series) 
1940 1939 1939 1938 1940 





fans) ....2. 9237 1,567 1,263 L377 15,279 20,790 19,122 21,415 67.1 
| Feb. ... 1,042 1,202 963 1,149 13,472 13,582 12,788 21,028 66.7 
| Mar... 1,322: © 1,057 1,167 ; 19,c02 17,851 40,325 
ADT... 1,331 1,064 1,172 18,579 17,435 25047 
| May 1,334 1,028 1,123 15,897 14,664 19,139 
June... Cae 1,119 847 1,073 12,581 11,460 15,918 

ely... 1,153 885 1,038 14,999 14,128 14,761 

Aug. ... 1,126 859 1,015 12,637 11,259 16,382 

Sept. 1,043 758 866 10,545 9,402 14,341 

le 1,234 916 997 17,464 16,140 13,219 

re 1,184 886 984 13,201 11,877 = 12,302 

GPR cel. * Sint 1,153 882 875 13,243 12,078 36,528 

Total... . .. 14,768 11,408 12,836 182,520 168,204 246,505 

+ Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises. + For seasonal variation. 





(New Series) (Old Series) 


Dun’s INsoLvENcy INDExt 

Apyustep t 
(New Series) (Old Series) 
1939 1939 1938 1940 1939 1939 1938 


UNADJUSTED 


86.0 69.3 76.2 54.6 69.9 56.3 62.0 
78.0 62.5 75.2 58.0 67.8 54.3 65.4 
72.6 58.1 64.8 pan ORO 57-55 (O42 
73.1 58.5 65.1 www “EKO: $638 G22 
70.5 54.3 59.8 .. 69.8 53.8 59.2 
66.5 50.3 64.1 wee (OGS S254 3O9tS 
63.0 48.3 57:2 .1s JOS 64:3 Gass 
61.4 46.8 53.8 ses. “FA “eer Gas 
59.0 42.9 51.6 nis YO ‘Sit 10m 
67.0 49.7 54.7 ... 72.8 54.0 59.4 
72.6 54.3 53-9 . 23 OOS “§232. SES 


65.0 49.7 56.7 





69.6 53.7. 61.1 








ANALYZING the RECORD of INDUSTRIAL 
and COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


THREE MONTHS’ DECLINE IN FAILURE INDEX HALTED IN FEBRUARY 


TOTAL of 1,042 industrial and 
commercial failures was reported 
in February, 1940, compared with 1,237 
in January. Current liabilities were less 
by nearly $2,000,000, dropping from 
$15,279,000 in January to $13,472,000. 
Since February was a short month, 
an analysis of the trend of the insol- 
vency index is needed in order to de- 
termine how much of the apparent 
decline was due to fewer working days 
and how much to other influences. The 
insolvency index corrects for the differ- 
ing number of days and in addition 
relates the number of failures to-the 
number of concerns in business. The 
change in the index, from 67.1 in Jan- 
uary to 66.7 in February, was so slight 
as to make it clear that practically all 
of the apparent decline in the number 
of failures was due to four fewer work- 
ing days, and that the February level 
of failures was in reality little changed 
from the January level. This is a sig- 
nificant development, because a sea- 


sonal decline of about 7 per cent can 
normally be expected in the February 
index. The lack of any such drop sent 
the seasonally adjusted index up 3.4 
points, from 54.6 to 58.0. 

The February increase in the ad- 
justed index is the first that has taken 
place since October, and it reversed a 
sharp three-months’ drop which from 
the October level of 72.8, had amounted 
to 18.2 points. 


Near 1937 Low 


The February level was about 13 per 
cent below that of February a year ago, 
and came very close to reaching the 
previous low level in the early Spring 
of 1937. Failures in January, 1937, ac- 
cording to the adjusted index, were at 
the lowest point in recent years, in fact 
since the all-time low in 1920. Increased 
numbers of failures occurred in the next 
few months, and unless the current 
March and April failures show similar 
sharp rises, the Spring level of 1940 


[ 32 ] 


will be among the lowest on record. 

It is as inaccurate to measure the 
February trend of failures in the various 
industry groups by actual number as it 
was the total, and the following discus- 
sion of the changes from January to 
February is on a daily basis. The 
general level of failures remained un- 
changed between January and Feb- 
ruary, but within the total, February 
retail trade failures dropped just about 
the normal 7 per cent from January. 
Contrariwise, there were appreciable 
increases in the other groups, amount- 
ing to between 7 to 8 per cent in manu- 
facturing and wholesaling, and reach- 
ing 30 per cent in commercial service. 
Construction failures were 10 per cent 
above those in January. 

In manufacturing, increased Feb- 
ruary failures were noticeable in most 
of the principal lines. One exception 
was the textile group, where failures 
among clothing manufacturers were 
down about 15 per cent. 
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In retail trade, apparel shop failures 
were down, paralleling the drop among 
clothing manufacturers. Many other 
retail lines showed sharp declines, im- 
portant exceptions being foods, house- 
furnishings, and general merchandise. 
The wholesale trade increases were well 
distributed. 








INDUSTRY February February Per Cent 

Group 1940 1939 Change 
Manufacturing .... 204 23 —13 
Wholesale Trade 102 109 = 6 
Retail Trade 622 770 —19 
Construction 66 47 +40 
Commercial Service 48 42 +14 
Total 1,042 1,202 —13 


With total February failures 13 per 
cent below those a year ago, analysis 
shows the greatest drop to have oc- 
curred in retail trade failures. A less 
sharp drop occurred in manufacturing, 
where failures among food concerns 
were on the increase and machinery 
failures showed no decline. Wholesale 
trade failures were only 6 per cent 
fewer in number than a year ago. Con- 
struction and commercial service fail- 
ures were currently more numerous 
than last February. 

Considering the change in numbers 
between February and January failures 
by size, still on a daily basis, there was 
a drop in the failures in the smaller size 
groups, and an increase in the more 
substantial failures. This is not an un- 
likely distribution to accompany a gen- 
eral decline in retail trade failures and 
an increase in manufacturing failures. 


Large Failures 


Sixteen cases with liabilities in excess 
of $100,000 occurred in each month. In 
February, five of these large failures 
filed petitions for straight voluntary 
bankruptcy, five for an arrangement of 
unsecured debts, and three for reorgani- 
zation. Creditors sought action in the 
remaining three cases. 











SIZE OF February February Per Cent 
LIABILITIES 1940 1939 Change 
Under $5,000 519 582 —II 
$5,000-$25,000 402 501 —20 
$25,000-$100,000 . 105 107 —2 
$100,000 and over . 16 12 +33 
ROMAN dics beans 1,042 1,202 —13 
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MONTHLY TREND OF THE INSOLVENCY INDEX 
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Comparison by size with failures a 
year ago shows that the larger the fail- 
ure the less the degree of decline from 











Faitures By Divisions or INpustRY—FEBRUARY, 1940 AND 1939 


(Current liabilities in thousands of dollars) 





















































Z ‘ r Number. ~, Liabilities 
last February, small failures dropping Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb, Jan. Feb. 
in number 15 per cent, those with lia- ee Fe «(3999 ‘e003 
bilities between $25,000 and $100,000 Tora Unitep States. .........+++ -. 1,042 1,237 1,202 13,472 15,279 13,582 
only 2 per cent, and large failures with : 
oe es : MANUFACTURING (total)...........+.-.- 2 223 23 , 1942 5258 
liabilities over $100,000 actually increas) ~*~" "** sad <a [ft £2 SS = 
ing from 12 to 16. Foods Slit det Ae Seah Rect gl ited heen ts Bye Cuetec 56 52 48 1,167 2,142 1,513 
: : REMC eo ch ga ata ne hans sets wos ain rateorhee 38 56 48 453 595 1,207 
Failures were fewer than in January Forest Products..............0.0000: 17 1724 427 208 247 
in the New York, Philadelphia, Rich- Paper, Printing and Publishing........ 19 14 22 856 335 553 
Chenmutale and Digs... ..0<.60 isa sas 7 8 es 290 76 125 
mond, and Atlanta Federal Reserve Fuels ............. ee i eee 4 : 6 249 5 306 
Districts, with Boston the only Atlantic Leather and Leather Products......... 13 II 13 247 204 137 
, i : ‘ Stone, Clay, Glass, and Products....... 6 5 4 112 75 112 
Coast section in which failures in- Iron and Steel..............- 220000: ‘oa 30 105 263 
creased. In the Middle West, failures Machinery ....... +--+ ++ss sees eeeees 11 8 i 548 40 255 
j : Transportation Equipment............ I I 214 157 I 
in the Cleveland, St. Louis, and Kansas NES an OU SA i Eee ee eee 26 36 34 346 1,000 539 
City Districts decreased, while in the 
Chicago, and particularly inthe Minne- WHOLESALE TRADE AQUA oo Si Sasxcet ons 102 112 109 1,863 2,597 _ 1,394 
apolis District, they were on the in- Farm Products, Foods, Groceries. ..... . 35 37 44 503 634 529 
. : Clothing and Furnishings............. 10 8 3 92 62 25 
crease. Also in the Gulf section and Dry Goods: and Dextnes ...... occas sss 3 3 4 24 37 25 
on the West Coast additional numbers Lumber, Building Materials, Hardware 9 11 5 310 678 115 
Chemicals ang WOmigs «0. 565 se <i sece 3 2 3 5 7 16 49 
were reported. UT CARO AES eae A ie re Seat ee 2 2 I 43 4 55 
‘ Automotive Products..............-.- 8 4 6 76 22 52 
Country and City Supply MAOUSES. 5. s55. veer eeuiaase 6 9 12 83 357 124 
; , All Other... s+. sibs cies orcs aon ioe hoe 27 35 29 w26 787 420 
Evidence seems to point to sharply 
reduced numbers of retail trade failures | Retam Trave (total) ..............000. 622 789 _ 770 4.440 5,617 _ 5,626 
in Philadelphia and New York City. BGOUS Poe dow Batecsrandecars 173 176 220 957 879 1,061 
Over the country as a whole, however, Farm Supplies, General Stores 2 25 ip a3 303 185 
é ‘ : 5 General Merchandise............... 33 51 36 189 377 373 
a net decline in total failures in the MMR Vr dogs dea 136 201 180 918 ~=—-1,374—S«1,149 
twenty-five largest cities was balanced Furniture, Houschold Furnishings 47 27 46 364 189 419 
: : é ; Lumber, Building Materials, Hardware 27 44 34 228 369 401 
by an equal increase in failures in the Automotive Products........... 34 53 40 303 643 409 
rest of the country. COINS a. 2s os ac vated Cena acae:s 84 106 100 688 842 903 
‘ BRANES ge. sata Salecu arenas aie enG sao pease es 30 54 45 389 353 321 
The combined January and February — All Other.................0-0.0 eee 34 49ti«S310 201 288 405 
failures were 19 per cent below those of 
the comparable period of 1939, while CONsTRucTION (total)...........-...0.. 66 69 47 1,655 1,509 973 
the failures of the first two months of — General Contractors.................. —- 2 549 653 61 
“ q . 3 Carpenters and Builders............ 13 14 14 315 208 565 
1939 were 12 per cent below those of Building Sub-contractors.............. 40 28 28 480 478 267 
January and February, 1938. The BEE AGORA CEONS 5 sos 65s Sk 5d bso siws 4 4 3 311 170 80 
following table presents the January- 
. ; CoMMERCIAL SERVICE (total)............ 48 d 2 6 
February accumulation by Federal Re-  COMMERCI™ SERVICE ( oe? : Sf 3 = = 
serve Districts in order of the reduced Cleaners and Dyers, MAUOTS 2 4.3. 2'5.4.4site13 II 8 12 124 45 47 
x Haulage, Buses, Taxis, etc............. 12 i) II 223 70 152 
failures: NE en ey ake Pik zsh anki wie 5 3 4 59 366 36 
ETT" te ls os oe ae ane eae I I 3 2 5 18 
FepeRrAL RESERVE Jan.-Feb. _Jan.-Feb. Per Cent RITE MOTS Ss. oceania ce eek ROS 2 2 2 18 32 12 
District 1940 1939 Change PAVIA |S 5: assteiaataw Neg os,0 Visteon Rare 17 18 10 149 96 66 
Cleveland ‘ 118 165 —28 
Kansas City. . g2 120 —23 
Dallas : 46 58 —2I 
Boston : 149 188 —2I1 : oe I 
: sorted with liabilities of $894,000, com- 
New York 872 1,092 —20 Canadian Failures posted with Fiabitivies of Magnon; eons 
San Francisco 200 242 —17 pared with 121 failures and $972,000 
ve a6 —T9 : . : ‘ 4. 0qe—6 ° 
a ; oe: 585 # Industrial and commercial failures in liabilities in February, 1939. The drop 
JNACE ; 2 85 —16 = Fi / : 
Atlanta as ge 145 —16 Canada numbered 136 in January, 1940, from both January and a year ago 
a ee ‘ 2 ma — ; . oie. ; e ° ° ° é 
oe “a - i ie with liabilities of $1,487,000, a rise of was well distributed over all sections of 
Minneapolis ..... 38 41 —7 16 failures and $500,000 over December, the country. Failures were down from 
— 1939. anuary most noticeably in retail trade 
1 2,279 2,804 —I19 : ’ ; 
In February, 105 failures were re- and construction. 
[ 34] 
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SIGNIFICANT BUSINESS INDICATORS 


COMPILED BY THE STATISTICAL STAFF OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 


More detailed figures appear in ‘“‘Dun’s SratisticaL Review 








Building Permit Values—215 Cities 











GEOGRAPHICAL February February Per Cent January Per Cent 
Groups: 1940 1939 Change 1940 Change : 

New England. ..... $3,255,821 $2,727,588 + 19.4 $7,694,761 — 57.7. |} 
Middle Atlantic. .... 31,825,171 28,225,339 + 12.8 31,771,173 + 0.2 ' 
South Atlantic. ..... 8,907,778 7,681,084 + 16.0 6,773,073 + 31.5 ' 
East Central ....« ..44: 17,480,063 15,083,762 + 15.9 9,212,463 + 89.7 
South Central...... 8,338,810 9,520,535 — 12.4 10,015,025 — 16.7 
West Central........%. 4,784,277 3,992,915 + 19.8 2,219,137 115.6 ' 
Mountain... .ise0 1,286,937 1,562,233 — 17.6 2,118,465 — 39.3 
PAGING. Sicces cele sie es 14,644,148 12,589,624 + 16.3 14,828,050 — 1.2 
Wotal WSs cece $90,523,005 $81,383,080 + 11.2 $84,632,147 + 7.0 | 
New York City..... $21,109,022 $23,210,440 — 9.1 $24,767,355 — 14.8 
Outside N. Y. C..... $69,413,983 $58,172,640 + 19.3 $59,864,792 + 16.0 


Bank Clearings—22 U. S. Cities 
(Millions of dollars) 











Dun & Bradstreet 
Weekly Food Price Index 
The index represents the sum total of the 


wholesale price per pound of 31 commodi- 
ties in general use. 


WEEKs: 1940 1939 1938 1937 
Mar. 26.... $2.29 $2.29 $2.44 $2.99 
Mar..t9:.... 249 238 2.46 3.01 
Mar. 2... 23% 229 2.48 3.01 
Mas: §:... 232 234 -249 2.00 
Fel. 27>... 240 243 247 2.06 
Feb. 20.,.. 234 2.32 2.438 2.06 
Feb. 836. -254  2ab 944. 205 
Feb. G6... 234 24a aay 2.06 
Jae 305... 24a6 “Sah 246 29 

Hicu Low 


$2.29 Mar. 19 
$2.13 Aug. 15 
$2.34 May 10 


1940.. $2.36 Jan. 30 
1939.. $2.46 Sept. 19 
1938.. $2.53 Jan. 4 




















Monthly — c—— Daily Average————_, 
1940 1939 1938 1940 1939 1938 
a... 3:2 ee — < 2 Dun © Beadserect 
Sutera ’ 97 5 : 90. 799.2 i ‘ e 
Marche 3... ..<5 Wa sey 24,995 22,822 a oS 925.7 845.3. | Daily Wholesale Price Index 
ADU sa ieinas,  saeee 21,798 21,667 871.9 833.4 30 Basic Commodities 
BEV checosiicm, flacetis: 22,188 20,169 853.4 806.8 (1930-1932 = 100) 
Os coccassteiae = b.ateree 23,022 23,959 885.5 921.5 } 
Mlvitnccieace | «nae, 21,386 21,624 855.4 865.0 ans an nr — 
a nr er 22,591 19,716 836.7 730.2 Sate j si ; 
September... sce es 23,820 25,794 952.8 869.3 ee 119.00 119.63 --++ 118.96 
: ‘ oe 118.92 119.36 123.34 118.77 
October 22,244 24,011 889.8 960.4 
a oe Peon: Wee. Vase 7 =.=. 
November .... _...... 22,598 21,637 : 982.5 940.7 : 8 8 
December 26,596 27,697 1,063.8 1,065.3 5 119.22 t Se ae 
aks : es he eras eae 119.69 118.96 122.61 119.65 
TET | | Ree ot 274,136 264,41 7 aan 87-8 6... 119.79 119.02 122.46 119.75 
rae _— ent 7 7 119.87 118.76 T.... 120.03 
Bank Clearings for Individual Cities 8 119.53 ees = 119.83 
9 119.60 119.16 122. 20.19 
(Thousands of dollars) a # ‘ : sp 122.44 + 
February February Per Cent January II : 119.3! as 122.19 120.16 
ies _ anal iii 12)... Hoar. *.... I2ns7 a0. 
Boston .....- +++... 5+. 871,294 809,179 * 72 1,035;995 | 13.... 118.57 118.36 121.57 121.99 
Philadelphia c:..s...: 0-3 1,605,000 1,395,000 + 15.1 1,816,000 14.... 118.88 118.31 +.... 121.64 
Buffalo TN Eee 140,607 116,704 + 20.5 158,045 15.... 118.50 118.52 122.34 121.98 
Pittsburgh Ride 1s. SONS 530,186 439,651 + 20.6 561,22 16.... 117.95 119.24 121.66 122.85 
Cleveland b aieiseloeterae 404,524 337,787 + 19.8 456,431 17. +.... 119.17 121.73 +.. 
Cincinnati ............ 236,573 209,916 + 12.7 269,137 ‘o... 118.01 + | 122.13 124.19 
Balhimore is 3.33 iscs5,s 300,863 259,997 + 15.7 343,332 19.. 118.36 119.20 122.09 123.63 
WICHMONE 28 < o.e0)e%02% 160,990 142,801 + 12.7 183,916 20 119.13 119.39 122.11 123.16 
PMN DEE De cahvreten ie eh axeonvgtd 245,900 212,000 + 16.0 270,900 21.. 119.08 119.94 $ics7) Saas 
New. Orleans. ..i5- css 165,838 155,011 + 7.0 189,402 22.. *-.., So... Mae watsg 
CREO ok Sy aise woes 1,233,300 1,037,137 + 18.9 1,451,418 i 23. * ... 119.95 120.38 * 
LO ae a ee 441,265 355,090 + 24.3 507,175 24.. +.... 119.56 120.73 + 
SUAEOUIG Soak a a-celetels 347,822 313,073 + 111 389,030 25.. 119.03 +.... 120.82 * 
Louisville. «264260. 150,383 132,484 “Is 163,522 26.. 118.25 119.31 120.59 122.53 
Minneapolis: 2. ..<. 258,801 205,139 + 26.2 293,399 a ee 119.10 _ poi 
Ransag City. «ccs os 348,575 311,553 + 11.9 409,527 ; : ee 119.44 - a 
Gira tiae ee csacs SHS ee 119,955 110,653 + 8.4 133,106 ; 29 I ot Si 119.54 1 sede a 
| 3/7) Ae een eure 9 230,578 197,217 + 16.9 256,310 ; 30 . 7 00 hits ‘ 
San Francisco. ........ 583,300 530,594 + 99 665,139 ; 31 . 119.72 
Portland, Ore.. .... 117,742 101,140 + 16.4 136,120 ' + Sunday. * Markets closed. 
SERN ca AR ocetecatvtns ct 147,290 116,535 + 26.4 166,094 
; we — ——_—_—. 1 Hicu Low 
' o 
Total 2k Cities: «.)5ccs x 8,640,786 7,488,661 + 15.4 9,855 222 1940.. 123.34 Jan. 2 117.95 Mar. 16 
ewe WORE). os ok 5 besa 11,805,642 12,222,715 — 3.4 14,066,815 1939.. 124.19 Dec. 18 101.40 July 2 
Total 22 Cities 20,446,428 19,711,376 + 3.7 23,922,037 1928.. 117.06 Jan. 10 102.43 June 2 
[35] 
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THROUGH THE STATISTICIAN’S EYES 


ODD AND INTERESTING ITEMS FROM THE MONTH’S RECORD 





Public and Private Debt 


China’s Foreign Trade 





Trenps in public and private debt have not been similar 
in either slope or direction during the past two decades, 
according to data compiled by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. While the Federal debt declined, private 
indebtedness increased, and when Federal obligations be- 
gan to turn upward, private borrowings turned in the 
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PuBLic AND PrivATE DEBT IN THE UNITED STATES—1920-19 39—National 
Industrial Conference Board—Between 1920 and 1930 debts of the State 
and local governments and of private enterprise increased while those of 
the Federal Government declined; since 1930 public debt has increased 
more than 75 per cent while private obligations decreased 18 per cent. 
opposite direction. The peak in private long-term bor- 
rowings and the trough in the Federal gross obligations 
both occurred in 1930. State and local government liabil- 
ities continued a steady expansion until 1933 and varied 
little from that level in subsequent years. 

Federal indebtedness followed a continuously declining 
course during the ‘twenties, falling from $24,298,000,000 in 
1920 to $16,185,000,000 in 1930. By 1934, however, a rising 
curve had passed the 1920 mark, and by 1939, the borrow- 
ings of the Federal Government had increased to about 
$40,400,000,000, a level 149 per cent above 1930. 

Long-term liabilities of private enterprise, on the other 
hand, increased 85 per cent in the ’twenties while the Fed- 
eral debt was declining 33 per cent, and reached a peak of 
$88,932,000,000 in 1930. Then followed a decline in private 
debt of about 18 per cent until 1937, and a fractional rise in 
1938; borrowings of the Federal Government more than 
doubled during the ’thirties. 

State and local government obligations grew from about 
$7,700,000,000 to about $19,500,000,000 between 1920 and 
1933, an increase of 153 per cent, but have shown little fluc- 
tuation since that time. The total result of the ups-and- 
downs was a total indebtedness in the United States in 
1938 of $129,700,000,000, a higher level than that reached 
in any other year. 


Japan’s sHare of China’s foreign trade dropped abruptly 
in the year following the occupation of Manchuria and 
showed no signs of reviving to any substantial degree there- 
after. In 1931 more of China’s trade was carried on with 
Japan than with any other country—24 per cent of the total 
—while the United States was in second place with 19 per 
cent, Hong Kong was third with 16 per cent, and Great 
Britain fourth with 8 per cent. But by 1932 the positions 
had changed; the United States was first, Japan second, 
Great Britain third, and Hong Kong fourth. In 1937 the 
United States was still first, Japan was second, Germany 
third, Great Britain fourth, and Hong Kong fifth. Thus 
reports Dr. Lin Lin of the Trans-Pacific News Service, on 
the basis of figures compiled from Chinese Maritime Cus- 
toms Returns. 

On July 7, 1937, Japan invaded the Peiping territory, 
and the Sino-Japanese conflict began to assume the pro- 
portions of a real war, with its accompaniment of further 
trade disruptions. Purchases in the United States from 
China during the first seven months of the year amounted 
to 181,107,000 yuan, more than 31 per cent of China’s total 
exports, while Japan’s purchases amounted to 12.5 per cent 
of the total, and Hong Kong’s to 13.5 per cent. From 
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Curna’s Exports To Various CouNTRIES IN 1937, BEFORE AND AFTER THE 
OuTBREAK OF THE SINO-JAPANESE WAR—Chinese Maritime Customs Re- 
turns—Radical changes occurred in the distribution of China’s exports 
between the months immediately preceding and those immediately follow- 
ing the Japanese invasion of Petping in July, 1937. 

August to the end of the year, however, imports of the 
United States from China amounted to only 50,338,000 
yuan, 18.9 per cent of China’s total exports, while exports 
to Hong Kong totalled 85,441,000 yuan or 32.1 per cent, 
and exports to Japan 12,760,000 yuan or 4.8 per cent. 

By 1938, with the war well under way, Hong Kong’s 
share of China’s export trade had increased to 31.9 per 
cent. Japan’s portion had recovered to 15.3 per cent. 


[ 36] 
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The United States market received only 11.4 per cent. 
Presumably the amount shipped to Hong Kong decreased 
after the Japanese seizure of Canton and the cutting off of 
the Canton-Hankow railways, which had brought goods 
to Hong Kong from interior China, while exports to Japan 
increased as that country’s influence widened. 





Cotton Textiles 





AN active industry in the recent upswing has been the 
cotton textile industry. Production for the year 1939 was 
only about 3 per cent below the 1937 level, and distribution 
reached an all-time peak last year, according to the Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York. The 
higher volume of distribution was explained in part by the 
movement of mill surpluses, accumulated during the 1938 
slump, into the market. 

Activity reached a total of 92,559,000,000 spindle hours 
in 1939, approximately 22 per cent above the 1938 level. 
Cotton consumption last year, at more than 7,367,000 bales, 
was larger than that of the previous year by almost 25 per 
cent, and was only 51,000 bales below the high consumption 
level of 1937. The increase in production and consumption 
during 1939 was not uniform throughout the year, how- 
ever, since the most marked gain in volume occurred dur- 
ing the final quarter, after the European war declarations. 
Spindle hours run during the last quarter amounted to 
25,424,000,000, compared with 22,225,000,000 in the third 
quarter, 21,863,000,000 in the second, and 23,047,000,000 in 
the first. The operating rate during the final quarter repre- 
sented, in fact, the highest annual working time per active 
spindle on record. 

The average number of active spindles for the twelve 
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SpInDLE-Hour Activity IN CoTTon TEXTILE PLAN1s—19g 30-1939—Asso- 

ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York—The number of spindle 

hours run in 1939 was about 3,000,000,000 spindle hours lower than the 
number in 1937, but was higher than in any other year since 1930. 


months of 1939 was slightly larger than in 1938, but, de- 
spite the high rate of activity, was smaller than in any other 
year since 1930. The number of spindles in place at the 
beginning of the year fell below 25,000,000 for the first time 
since 1905. A higher efficiency of machinery made this 
possible. No indication was given of how many cotton 





spindles had been transferred to the rayon industry, but it 
is known, as the result of a U. S. Bureau of the Census sur- 
vey, that 518,674 spindles in cotton mills were used to spin 
rayon during April of last year, and that there were also 
at that time 100,000 spindles in former cotton mills which 
had gone over completely to spinning rayon fiber. 





Inventory Reports 





Many interested individuals and organizations have been 
noting the lack of adequate inventory statistics to aid in 
analyzing business trends. One result of the increased re- 
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INVENTORIES AND SALES OF INDEPENDENT RETAIL STORES IN 34 STATES— 
Per Cent Change 1938-1939—U. S. Bureau of the Census—tIn all of the 
principal groups except food stores both sales and inventories increased 
between 1938 and 1939, but sales increased considerably more than did 
inventories; automobile sales were especially high in the latter year. 


search along these lines is the report published by the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census showing inventories in retail inde- 
pendent stores in 34 States, on December 31, 1939, as com- 
pared with December 31, 1938. 

Reports from 14,177 retail stores, excluding department 
stores, indicated that inventories increased on the average 
about 5 per cent during 1939, while sales of the same stores 
were about g per cent higher in 1939 than in 1938. Inven- 
tories of 404 department stores increased about 2 per cent 
in the same period, while their sales were about 5 per cent 
above the previous year’s level. 

Kinds of business reporting the largest increases in in- 
ventories during 1939 included radio and music stores, 
motor vehicle dealers, beer and liquor stores (packaged 
goods), and family clothing stores. Of these only the radio 
and music stores and the beer and liquor stores registered 
larger gains in inventories than in sales. 

Motor vehicle dealers, with a gain in stocks of 7.4 per 
cent, reported the largest increase in sales of any group, 
23.6 per cent. Jewelry stores likewise showed a considerable 
spread between inventories and sales gains, as the former 
increased 2.1 per cent, the latter 13.3 per cent. Hardware 
stores reported a fractional decline in inventories, but their 
sales were 5 per cent higher in 1939 than in 1938. Food 
stores, shoe stores, filling stations, and florists registered low- 
er sales totals in 1939; inventories increased in each group. 
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At THE Top—Wunner of the Ir- 
win D. Wolf Trophy, American 
Management Association packag- 
ing contest: this Stair Tread cars 
ton of the Bigelow-Sanford Car- 
pet Company, New York City. 





HERE and THERE mam BUSINESS 


WHAT'S NEW AS OBSERVED BY THE AGENCY’S REPORTERS 


Unusual—To radio listeners in Cen- 
tral Illinois this February came an un- 
usual program, an annual report to 
employees of the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company, Peoria. For three years 
Caterpillar has published elaborate em- 
ployee reports. This year they not only 
printed one, but President B. C. Hea- 
cock faced the microphone of station 
WMBD and reviewed a copy page by 
page. Employees seated at home could 
leaf through the same report while he 
spoke to them. 


Shoe Bench—The other day some 
50 newspaper reporters and magazine 
writers gathered in Madison Square 
Garden, sat solemnly and very in- 
tently while a slim young man with 
glasses said, “Joe took father’s shoe 
bench out, she’s waiting on my lawn. 
Joe took father’s shoe bench out, 
she’s waiting on my lawn.” 

He repeated this over and over 
and over again. Everyone was very 
serious, for the young man was a 
radio technician demonstrating a 
new, “all-purpose cardioid micro- 
phone” made by Western Electric 
Company. 

Feature of the new mike is that it 
can ignore sounds from various di- 
rections. With control switch at 
one position, it takes sound from all 
directions equally. With the switch 
at another position, it picks up only 
from front and back; and in a third 
position, it receives only from the 
front. Western Electric emphasized 
the latter fact particularly, as this 
eliminates picking up and retrans- 
mitting words which bounce off the 
walls, and murmur through the 


undiscriminating mike a second time. 

As for Joe and father’s shoe bench, 
old-time telephone men invented the 
sentence because it contains all the voice 
sounds which show up badly if a phone 
strips its gears. 


Blinds—Venetian blinds made of 
cardboard reinforced with wood are a 
new product of the Lowe Paper Com- 
pany, Ridgefield, New Jersey. The 
paper base of the cardboard is similar 
to that used in packaging, being an 
additional outlet for one of the com- 
pany manufactures. 

At the New York Curtain and Drap- 





ery Show, where the blinds were intro- 
duced, the slats were alternately wet 
and dried for ten hours to prove resis- 
tence of their waterproof coating. The 
blinds are priced for the mass market 
and fit in window shade mountings. 


Packages—Displayed last month by 
the various firms which created them 
were many packages judged the best in 
1939. The occasion was the American 
Management Association’s Tenth An- 
nual Packaging Exposition, at which 
the Irwin D. Wolf Trophy went to 
Bigelow-Sanford’s Stair Tread carton 
(at the top). Shown also at booths of 
packaging companies were many 
winners of other contests, uncon- 
nected with the ninth annual Wolf 
awards. 

One was the Parkleigh package 
(left) of Gimbel Brothers, Inc., win- 
ner of the fifth Wolf Retail Award, 
sponsored for store-created packages 
by the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. 

The winner of a national bakery 
package contest, sponsored by the 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, 
was a device for banding wrappers 
with colors to signal the date of 
baking. This was conceived by 
David E. Wilay, Fleischman’s 
Model Vienna Bakery, Philadelphia. 

The seventh annual contest of 
Syndicate Store Merchandiser made 
awards for five and ten cent store 
merchandise in three non-competing 
classes—5 to 10 cents, 15 cents to $1, 
and gift packages. Winners were 
Luxor, Ltd., Chicago, (jar at left); 
Forest City Rubber Company, Cleve- 
land, for their metal Sentinel Handy 
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The business 


With 8,500 formulae on file and 900 in active demand—the 
result * pioneering in adhesives since 1885—Arabol serves 


th 


a 





ers. The chart below barely suggests 


the wide range of problems successfully solved. 


Your Arabol Representative is qualified by long and wide ex- 
perience to help you find your requirements. Many problems 


of supplying 


J, ADHESIVES ror 100 INDUSTRIES 


can be whipped right in your factory, in one day. At all times, 
he can call upon any of three laboratories for quick action on 


new or special needs 





- See the Arabol Representa- 
tive when he calls. Let him tell you of current developments 
in gums, glues and pastes for your particular line of busi- 


applications or new economies. 


It is quite likely that he will be able to show you new 





LABEL MFRS. 
Remoistening gums. 
Special pastes and 
glues. 


CANNERS 
Machine pickup and 
lap labelling. Spot 
tin labelling. 


TOILET 

PREPARATIONS 
Embossed labels. 
Carton sealing. 


TOYS 
Liquid wood glues. 


CASKET MFRS. 
Interior paste. Cov- 
ering glue. Sizing. 


MACARONI MFRS. 
Lining pastes. Seal- 
ing glues. 





SAMPLE CARDS 
Transparent, non- 
warping pastes. 


BREWERS 
Iceproof labelling 
glues. Government 
stamp pastes. 


COFFEE, TEA, SPICE 
Label adhesives for 
aluminum, tin and 
glass. Carton seal- 
ing and shipping 
case adhesives. 


GAMES 
Special adhesives 
for: wood, card- 
board, paper. 


TOBACCO MFRS. 
Cup glues. Ciga- 
rette seam glues. 
Cork tip gums. Case 
sealing glues. 


RAZOR BLADE 
MFRS. 
Envelope and carton 
sealing adhesives. 
Shipping case seal- 
ing. 





HOSIERY 
Rider ticket adhe- 
sives. Labelling litho- 
graphed boxes. 


DISTILLERS 
Strip stamp adhe- 
sives. Hand label 
pastes. Machine 


HARDWARE 
Steel or iron label 
adhesives. Label- 


ling waxed wood 


LEATHER BELTS 
Latex base adhe- 
sives for spraying. 
Buckle covering ad- 


FLOOR TILES 
Special cements for 
mounting. 


NEWSPAPERS 
Mailing machine 
paste. Wrapping 
adhesives. 





Mounting photos to 
paper, cardboard, 
linen. 


label adhesives. Bar- 
rel labelling. 


adhesives for plain 
paper, foil, cello- 
phane, glassene. 


leather to wood, 
cardboard to paper, 
paper to tin, tin to 
leather. 


Lining composition. 


Case sealing. label glues. Case handles. hesives. 
sealing adhesives. 
COMMERCIAL WINERIES PAPER BAGS NOVELTIES GLOVE MFRS. PAPER DRINKING 
PHOTOGRAPHERS Waterproof bottle Bottom and seam Glues—Pastes Seam composition. | CUPS 


Seam pastes, mois- 
tureproof. Bottom 
gums, moistureproof. 





ARTIFICIAL 

FLOWERS 
Leaves. Petals. 
Stems. Cloth Sizing. 


SOFT DRINKS 
Iceproof and straight 
label glues. Body 
and neck labelling. 


PAPER TUBES 
Spiral tube glues. 
Convolute tube 
glues. 


BROOM MFRS. 
Labelling painted 
wood. Labelling 
waxed wood. 


LAMP SHADES 
Heat resisting adhe- 
sives for: silk, parch- 
ment, oiled paper. 


PAINT MFRS. 
Tin labelling. Glass 
labelling. For hand 
or machine work. 





PATENT MEDICINES 
Glass labelling. Bot- 
tle wrapping. Car- 
ton sealing. 


BOOKBINDERS 
Hot glues—backing. 
Fly leaf paste. Gum- 
ming machine glues. 


TIN CAN MFRS. 
Case sealing glues. 


MOUNTERS— 
FINISHERS 
Prepared glues. Hot 
non-warp glues. 


ENVELOPES 
Back gums. Seal 
gums. Back and seal 
dextrines. 





COSMETICS 
Lipstick labelling. 
Adhering rouge 
cake. Sealing pow- 
der boxes. 








PRINTERS 
Make-ready paste. 
Flexible glues. Pad- 
ding compositions. 
Pad cements. 








ee 


PAPER MILLS 
Roll heading adhe- 
sives. Paper sizing. 


CIGAR BOX MFRS. 
Lining pastes. Label 
glues for wood—tin. 








MAP MFRS. 
Mounting pastes for: 
paper, cardboard, 
muslin. 





PAPER BOXES 
Wrapping gums. 
Non-warp pastes 
and glues. Dry strip- 
ping gums. Prepared 
stripping and wrap- 
ping glues. 
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THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


PIONEERING SINCE 1885 


Executive Offices: 110 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Factories: . . 


Brooklyn + 


Chicago 


*- San Francisco 


Branch Offices or Warehouses: 


Boston + 


Philadelphia + 


Seattle + 


Toronto + 


Montreal 
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DuraBiLity 
PERMANENCE 
PRESTIGE 


three are 
yours when you 


— all 


buy Crane’s 


For your executive letterheads — 


for all forms subject to repeated 
handling and reference—for docu- 
ments of value and records that 
carry into the future—Crane’s 
all-rag papers (made from cotton 
and linen fibres only) afford you 
the durability, permanence and 
prestige you desire and require. 

We invite your inquiries and 
offer our services in the selection 


of the best papers for your needs. 


7 
(Grames 
FINE PAPERS 


MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


+ 


SINCE 1801 











Bandage box; and J. B. Williams Com- 
pany, Glastonbury, Connecticut, for a 
gift box. 

One of many All-America award 
winners in Modern Packaging’s ninth 
contest was the Pliofilm bag in carton 
shown at right, used by H. J. Heinz 
Company, Pittsburgh. 


Hoist—Motorboat owners by now 
will be fretting for the day when they 
can take their water-skimming pets out 
of storage and watch the cut spray 
sparkle overside. Before they forget 
about their problem of boat storage, 
however, Globe Hoist Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa, has a combination elec- 
tric boat hoist and shelter. 

Globe is a large manufacturer of auto- 
mobile, industrial, and grain elevator 
lifts. Its boat hoist consists of four 
corner supports to be driven into the 
ground next the dock. Above the sup- 
ports is a corrugated steel roof, with an 


. electric lift at the top. Chains attached 


to fore and aft lifting rings on a boat 
raise it out of waves’ reach to protection 
under the curved steel roof. 


Non-skid—Non-skid paint was in- 
troduced about a year ago by the Inter- 
national Paint Company, Inc., of New 
York City. It was promoted chiefly to 
yachting and shipping people. Several 
months ago the market saw a second 
competitor edge in, 49-year-old Red 
Hand Compositions Company, Inc., of 
New York City. Both sell to boat 
owners. 

International’s “Noskid” has a tough, 
granular, non-abrasive surface obtained 
by addition of a fine, rubber-like pig- 
ment. On the Red Hand, however, 
there’s a different story, the paint gives 
a semi-flat, smooth finish. 


Terminal—When the Sixth Avenue 
“Elevated” in New York City was up- 
rooted, and its iron limbs carted away 
on the backs of trucks, those who had 
lived and bartered in its shade hastened 
to dress their shops as befitted new 
children of the sun. Not so quickly, 
however, were the larger buildings re- 
modeled; so it is only now that one of 
the city’s biggest office buildings has 
completed its face lifting. 

STAINLEsSs StriP—One of five normaliz- 

ing and pickling lines in expanded cold 


rolling, stainless finishing plant of Re- 
public Steel Corporation, Massillon, Ohio. 
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Since 1908 the Hudson Terminal 
Building, dour, brick collossus with 
cne foot planted at 30 Church Street, 
the other at 50 Church, has bridged 
Dey Street. It seemed changeless, some- 
how linked with a different era. 

But when the “elevated” bowed to 
time and wreckers’ torch, officers of the 
Hudson & Manhattan Railroad, “the 
tubes,” voted for change, called in archi- 
tect Phelps Barnum, let the job to con- 
tractors O’Brien & Fortin, Inc. 

Now the Terminal Building’s en- 
trances at 30 and 50 Church Street rise 
two stories high, masked in gleaming 
pink and white marble, massive, mod- 
ernistic, with glass block above the re- 
volving bronze doors. Along the street 
its store fronts, too, are modernized. 

The lobby, too, has been changed. It 
was a shadowed place, walls stretching 
dimly up beyond the line of illumina- 
tion from its central lighting fixtures. 
Now, under indirect lighting from the 
sides, the ceiling gleams white as sun 
on snow. The lobby decoration is in 
bronze, stainless steel, and pink marble. 











Dispatching—For the past year 
Philadelphia Electric Company has 
been routing its service maintenance 
trouble-shooters by ultra short wave 
radio. The utility operates station 
WQLP, has thirteen radio-equipped 
cars and trucks and three remote re- 
ceivers feeding into telephone lines 
back to the dispatcher’s office. 

The service maintenance division 
does no routine maintenance or con- 
struction work. It follows up customer 
complaints, restores service, and main- 
tains the city’s street lighting system. 

After eight months of full time opera- 
tion, the radio, which serves an area of 
129 square miles, had placed 1,778 calls, 
of which approximately 84 per cent 
were completed satisfactorily. Two- 
way communication is available on two 
of the thirteen trucks, a valuable feature 
in fault locating and in facilitating 
earlier reports of minor line-breaks 
which cause losses of current. 


Read on the Run—A research asso- 
ciate at the University of Chicago’s 
Oriental Institute has prepared a mono- 
graph on Comparative Prices in Later 
Babylonia. The Babylonians, he con- 
tends, were the real inventors of coun- 
terfeiting. Public opinion, however, 
will view this sin as less impressive than 
the throwing of three non-Aryans 
named Shadrack, Mesheck, and Abed- 
nego into a fiery furnace. . . . When 
newspaper cartoon character Smitty 
was awarded a badge for being the 
“smartest office boy,” copy runners at 
the New York Daily News adopted the 
idea, elected a lad named Arthur 
Mielke. The engraving department 
made him a medal and Smitty-sketcher 
Walter Berndt awarded it... . The 
Empire Trust Company, New York 
City, issues “Certified Credit Checks” 
against next week’s salary at rates of 15 
cents for a $5 check, 20 cents for $10 

. A new wrinkle in_ books: 
Harper’s allows a 50-cent trade-in on 
old editions of John Gunther’s Inside 
Europe. . . . Remington Rand, Inc., 
has an improved floor model Kardex 
file unit. It’s on wheels, comes mounted 
at an angle if you wish. With the older 
model, buttons released the vertical file 
trays, but on this each tray flies up if 
you give it a slight pull. They also 
have a filing folder with a side flap 
which carries four prongs, two each on 
front and back. 
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“Beauty is 
as beauty does” 








This is the new Ediphone for your desk. It’s 
beautiful. And it does a beautiful job in bringing 
greater achievement to your business day. 

It’s wonderful to talk your work away...to pour into this 
8!”x11” miracle your notes, letters, instructions. Your desk’s 
cleared of papers—your mind of details—you work in peace 
and so does your secretary. That’s Edison Voice Writing—it’s 
beautiful! 

Two new streamlined beauties to try —the letterhead-size 
Ediphone ox your desk, the cabinet Ediphone (see below) at 
your desk—without obligation. Write Dept. D4, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., West Orange, N.J.—or—Thomas A. Edison of 
Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay Street, Toronto. 


Ediphone 


EDISONHBVOICEWRITER 


SAY IT TO THE 

















The Cabinet Ediphone 
... it’s beautiful, too! 


A square foot (floor space) of 
magic! Like the desk model, 
completely enclosed, dust- 
proof, compact, smart. With 
self-closing correspondence 
and record compartment. See 
it. Try it. 
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THE CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, 
March 30, 1940 


RESOURCES 


Casu AND DvE From Banks . $1,522,549,670.85 
U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT 


AND FULLY GUARANTEED . 815,586,396.91 


151,249,099.82 
6,016,200.00 
133,434,345.33 


STATE AND MunicIPAL SECURITIES . 
Stock oF FEDERAL RESERVE BANK. 
OTHER SECURITIES. Pot ee 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ 


ACCEPTANCES 639,525,894.61 
Bankinc Houses . 32,922,346.10 
Oruer Reat Estate 8,147,230.87 
MortTGaGEs . a 4 10,786,667.14 
Customers’ ACCEPTANCE LIABILITY. 16,653,390.08 


8,657,147.72 
$3,345,528,389.43 


OTHER ASSETS . 











LIABILITIES 
Capita. Funps: 
CapirTAL Stock . $100,270,000.00 
Surpius . ..-. ~« = 100;270;000:00 


Unpivipep Prorirts 36,216,918.24 

~ $ 236,756,918.24 
15,156,472.57 
1,996,347.06 

3,060,768 ,704.17 


17,757,292.37 


RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 

RESERVE FOR Taxes, INTEREST, ETC. 

Deposits. 

ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING F 

LiaBitiry As ENDoRSER ON ACCEPTANCES 
AND ForEIGN BILLs 

OTHER LIABILITIES 


4,540,887.09 
8,551,767.93 


$3,345,528,389.43 











United States Government and other securities carried at 
$134,816,563.40 are pledged to secure public and trust de- 
posits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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SPOON RIVER 


(Continued from page 22) 


to vast corridors, slow elevators, and 
cordial informality. Here Masters 
spends his day, writing all morning, 
but walking, swimming, reading, and 
conversing in the afternoon. Here his 
friends visit and exchange the small 
talk of new books and writers, and the 
high talk of the Chicago yesterdays. 
Cronies like Theodore Dreiser, H. L. 
Mencken, Arthur Davison Ficke, and 
Ridgely Torrence drop in to trade 
opinions. At seventy, Masters has an 
amazing vigor of body and mind. 

Masters, a torch bearer for moderns, 
salutes the great traditional poets. His 
three giants are Homer, Shakespeare, 
and Goethe. He wishes that Milton 
had devoted his powers to the Arthur- 
ian legends instead of the theology of 
“Paradise Lost.” Browning is his pref- 
erence among the Victorians, Emerson 
his choice of the Yankee Olympians. 
His selections among the moderns are 
eclectic; in conversation he frequently 
mentions Vachel Lindsay, Archibald 
MacLeish, and Robinson Jeffers. Mas- 
ters calls himself a Jeffersonian liberal, 
and his political and social indignation 
is as American as the dust bowl. If 
Thomas Jefferson is his political cham- 
pion, a second hero is Stephen A. 
Douglas, the Senator from Illinois, 
whose debates with Lincoln were the 
springboards from which the awkward 
young Springfield lawyer was cata- 
pulted to national fame. 

Masters applauds the poetry he likes, 
and ignores that which does not appeal 
to him. He snorts at the intellectual 
spindrift in much of current poetic 
criticism. As the issues in literary de- 
bate have shifted from ideas of form in 
1915 to ideas of polity in 1940 he listens 
in bewilderment to the cross-fire of dia- 
lecticians to whom poetry is a sport of 
the intellect, rather than the emotions. 
Masters is reticent in making a self- 
estimate of his other works, but will, 
under pressure, place Domesday Book 
at the head of the list, and he is sup- 
ported in his judgment by H. L. 
Mencken. “Jack Kelso,” a poem of the 
man who introduced Lincoln to the 
pleasures of Shakespeare and Bobby 
Burns, has its enthusiasts. So has 
“Godbey,” the sequel to “Jack Kelso,” 
both of which have an epic American 
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background. Masters’ poetry, with 
whatever defects critics find in it, is 
always rich in its wealth of American 
historical incident. In one poem of 
epic dimension, “The New World,” he 
tells the story of the conquest of a conti- 
nent, from the sailing of Columbus to 
the World War. 

Unlike many writers who turned to 
prose for the financial security it of- 
fered, the author of Spoon River never 
abandoned his talent for poetry nor 
permitted his pen to grow rusty for 
lack of daily effort. His attitude toward 
poetry is anything but precious. He 


believes in inspired effort, but disci- | 
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plined by his early business training he | 
also believes in inviting the moment by | 


having pen in hand. Nor does Masters 
look upon all of his poetic output as 
sacred, 
lishing, he offers a substantial shelf for 
critical appraisal. Crammed in desk 
drawers and trunks are bundles of 
poems in script awaiting the greater 
security of printer’s ink. 

He spends many of his working 
hours in personal correspondence with 
apprentice writers, offering a word of 
praise and caution. Painfully candid 
in stating his dislikes, his laconic word 
of approval is supported by a genuine 
enthusiasm. He makes no courteous 
concessions, not even to his intimates. 
Young people of creative ability like 
him. The late Thomas Wolfe was a 
frequent caller when he lived at the 
same hotel. Jesse Stuart of Kentucky 
and August Derleth of Wisconsin drop 
in whenever they are intown. He will 
not go to a literary meeting or tea, but 
enjoys an informal and impromptu 
chat with friend or transient caller. 

In Masters’ later books of verse, ten 
or more since 1915, the thread of Spoon 
River continues unbroken. People are 
his essential interest, particularly the 
maimed and blighted who need a pub- 
lic defender. He is insistently the 
realist searching for spiritual values. 

One precocious critic in speaking of 
Masters’ later poetry said, with intent 
to pun, “After Spoon River, Silence.” 
The witticism is a boomerang, for the 
critic names one of Masters’ most effec- 
tive poems, “Silence,” which appeared 
first in Poetry—A Magazine of Verse. 
After considering the silence of the stars 
and the sea, of the old soldier, of hatred 
and love, of father and son, and the 
silence of age, “Too full of wisdom for 
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1938, found the management of 
HALLMARK MILLS* staring at a deficit of $272,675. With net 
sales $5,429,169, this was a discouraging showing. 


HE year ending July 31, 


Though it had at its disposal credit lines from local institutions, 
the availability of working funds seemed always to be impaired or 
impeded. So the company decided to take a radical step it had 
been considering, and change its method of financing. 


Flexibility, convenience and promptness of action were the deciding 
factors in the switch to open account financing. To be able to 
determine at any given time the amount of cash required, and to 
get that amount promptly merely by discounting sufficient receiv- 
ables, looked like the right answer. 


The result is best told in figures: 





NET SALES NET LOSS 

Year to July 31, 1938 $5,429,169 $272,675 
NET PROFIT 

Year to July 31, 1939 $5,843,473 $ 91,065 

6 Mos. to January 31, 1940 $3,911,269 $121,819 


And the president says: ‘‘... we made no mistake. Using hundreds 
of thousands of dollars continually, we find the flexibility and the 
absence of red tape particularly satisfactory. Getting cash as and 
when we need it operates to keep the cost down and permits 
using our working capital to capacity”. 

.* * ©& * 


How much of your capital is tied up in receivables ; . . in raw 
materials ...in finished inventory ... in bank balances accumu- 
lating to meet maturing loans? It could be earning profits for you. 
Write today for our booklet, “Capital at Work”, or the brochure, 
“Comparative Costs of Financing”. Address Dept.‘“‘DR”. 


*4 fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our records, can be certified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


"Non-Notification’’? Open Account Financing 


BALTIMORE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $60,000,000 
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Where Else lan You Buy 
LETTERHEADS s2. ui. 
fon ts $1194 Thousand ! 





No matter where you are located, 
you can now get mass production 
prices on lithographed letterheads 
and genuine offset printing. 


Send a Sample of 
Your Letterhead 


for our low prices; or let our famous 
“Letterhead Clinic” submit a new 
and modernized design—FREE! 


E specialize in offset (lithographic) 
printing for companies who use the 
mails to get business. Distance is 
no barrier as we understand your needs— 
can interpret your written instructions in 
the light of good direct-mail practice. 
Many of our customers in places as far 
distant as Seattle send us merely rough 
sketches of a layout, with copy or text in 
typewritten form, and depend upon us for 
artwork, typesetting and printing. 


We’ve printed billions of result-produc- 
ing mailings for customers we’ve never seen, 
at prices that represent a real saving. 

You, too, can enjoy the lower prices made 
possible by our mass production and have 
your literature printed with all the punch 
and class of genuine offset. 

J s 


MAIL THE COUPON for folder of famous 
letterheads we’ve designed or lithographed, 
Send your own letterhead for an all-time 
low price quotation on quality work. Or, 
ask our Art Staff (The Letterhead Clinic) 
to give you suggestions—FREE of charge 
on a new and modern design for your old 
letterhead. Mail the coupon—NOW! 


UNIVERSAL LITHOGRAPHING CO., Dept. 74 

4313 Diversey Ave., Chicago, III. 

Send your folder of famous letterheads, with prices 

and samples of stock, 

00 Enclosed is our present letterhead. Quote price 
OU DOUG OF. 6. ocscco tc dccs cece 0eseeee 

(10 Have your Clinic submit suggestions—without 
obligation—on redesigning our letterhead. 


WOMG.. ccicccrescecccevessosccevevesovertconccve 


STE Ter eee Tee TERT Ee TTR Tee re 





| when they are most needed. There is 


| nance the uncollected portion by tem- 





the tongue to utter it,” the poet con- 
cludes: 

And there is the silence of the dead. 

If we who are in life cannot speak 

Of profound experiences, 

Why do you marvel that the dead 





Do not tell you of death? 
Their silence shall be interrupted 
As we approach them. 

And so, the author of Spoon River, 
deprived of many of his poet comrades 
of the days of revolt and challenge, re- 
members them in tribute, and goes on 
writing of people—for the rich vein of | 
Spoon River is still visible to his dis- | 
cerning eye. 








cuay Tax 
DELINQUENCY 


(Continued from page 17) 


a year’s prospective income, is to esti- 
mate the collection of both current and 
delinquent taxes on the basis of the 
collection ratios of the preceding year. 
Furthermore, if a cash deficit occurs it 
must be provided for in the next year’s 
budget. This arrangement has the ad- 
vantage of a very forthright simplicity, 
makes possible the avoidance of large 
deficit accumulations and places pres- 
sure on officials to collect taxes. It has 
the disadvantage in cities of high cycli- 
cal instability, however, of increasing 
taxes in depression periods and low- 
ering them abnormally in periods of 
recovery. 

The alternative method, utilized in 
revenue accrual budgets, is to treat the 
full current tax levy as revenue against 
which appropriations can be made, fi- 


porary loans, and pay off the loans as 
the delinquent taxes are collected. The 
chief weaknesses of this system lie in 
the failure of some cities to recognize 
by appropriate reserves the ultimate un- 
collectibility of a part of the levy and 
in the difficulty of extending and in- 
creasing bank loans in those periods 








no reason why the system should not | 
operate satisfactorily, however, if each | 
budget contains a reserve equal to the | 
ultimate loss on previous levies and if | 
new taxes are levied to retire loans 

which delinquent tax collections have | 
been insufficient to retire within a pe- | 
riod of two or three years. | 
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.. . THE CUSTOMER! 


What Price Carelessness? 


%& The handling of loose papers invites loss with 
the resultant embarrassment and irritation. 


Stop These Losses! 


Acco Fasteners installed in your present file 
folders will provide absolute security and will 
speed up office routine. Ask your stationer 
about inexpensive Acco Fasteners, Folders and 
Punches or write us for sample—NOW! 


ACCO PRODUCTS, Ine. 
39th Ave. & 24th St., Long Island City, N.Y. 
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When people began, in 1934, to pay 
their current property taxes more 
promptly they also began to clear up 
their arrears, which in many cities con- 
stituted a very substantial accumula- 
tion. In the most hard-pressed cities, 
in fact, the delinquent taxes outstand- 
ing exceeded a full year’s levy. This 
acceleration of tax collections, both cur- 
rent and arrears, soon created a phe- 
nomenal state of affairs in the cities 
which had suffered most from tax de- 
linquency. From 1935 through 1937 
many of them enjoyed the best tax col- 
lections in their entire experience, total 
annual collections running as high as 
140 per cent of current levies. Where 
back taxes were not pledged for bank 
loans or deficit funding bonds, cities 
were finding themselves in an unpre- 
cedented state of affluence. 


Velvet 


This development goes far in explain- 
ing the extraordinary rapid recovery of 
cities which only a few years earlier had 
been in a state of financial collapse. 
While in some instances back taxes 
were pledged for loans, in many others 
the huge reservoir of tax arrears was 
unincumbered and available, as col- 
lected, to supplement current revenues 
for current expenses. 

This pleasant state had come about 
in various ways—through the refund- 
ing of bonds for which taxes had been 
levied but not collected, through the 
issuance of large amounts of deficit 
funding bonds payable from future 
levies, through the under-expenditure 
of appropriations, and through delin- 
quency allowances incorporated in cash 
basis budgets. Thus it had suddenly be- 
come a relatively simple matter to clear 
up deficits, balance budgets, spend more 
money, or charm the taxpayers with a 
big cut in current tax levies. Some ad- 
ministrations cencentrated only on the 
last two items. 

This fortuitous state of affairs, how- 
ever, was one which could not be ex- 
pected to last indefinitely. Four years 
of improving business conditions, com- 
bined with pressure and inducements 
for the payment of back taxes, resulted 
in so marked a reduction in the ac- 
cumulation of arrears that it was ap- 
parent when 1938 budgets were being 
made that tax income would be more 
nearly normal. The business recession 
tended to accentuate this reversal of 
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PAIRED WITH THE Leaded FOR STEAM ECONOMY 








BY COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET 
MAKER OF RENOWNED BEAUTY SOAPS 


c-E ‘Boiler \\ 
(type VA) | 





STEAM SOURCE 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 
PACE SETTER IN STEAM GENERATION 


“Looking ahead’’ is a prerequisite to ‘“‘keeping ahead” for Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Company, whose products help maintain the beauty standards of American women. 
By creating new levels for the world’s highest beauty standards, Colgate has become 
a recognized leader in its field. 

Throughout the company, this ‘‘looking ahead’’ policy is a first consideration, 
typical of which is its choice of steam generating equipment. For those who set 
modern standards are the first to demand modern standards in everything they buy. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, like so many firms whose names mean leadership, has 
selected COMBUSTION ENGINEERING steam generating equipment for its major 
requirements. On the strength of long-range experience with C-E equipment, Colgate 
has recently installed new C-E boilers and auxiliaries at both its Jersey City and its 
Jeffersonville, Ind., plants. 

For just as Colgate is a leader in the production of soaps and toilet articles, so C-E 
sets the pace in modern facilities for low-cost steam supply. Whatever your steam 
demands, you too will find COMBUSTION ENGINEERING ready to plan an in- 
stallation keyed to your specific needs, and reflecting “leadership” standards in 
design, construction and performance. 


COMBUSTION 
ENGINEERING 


200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


A-S00 


C-E PRODUCTS INCLUDE ALL TYPES OF BOILERS, FURNACES, PULVERIZED FUEL 


SYSTEMS AND STOKERS; ALSO SUPERHEATERS, ECONOMIZERS AND AIR HEATERS 
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AUTOPOINTS 


sell for you 
EVERY DAY 







—Between Your 


Salesmen’s Calls 


Autopoint pencils, imprinted 
with your firm name and sales 
message, sell for you every time 
your customers and_ prospects 
write. They will use Autopoints 
constantly because the patented 
4 Grip-Tite tip grips the lead so it 
can't wobble, twist, fall out or 
break easily. 

Write for quantity prices and new ‘*37 
Plans’ book which illustrates how thou- 
sands of firms build sales with imprinted 
Autopoint products. 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY Dept. D-4 
1801 Foster Ave. Chicago, lll. 





Build Your Sales with 
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NEW KIND of 
FACTORY 
& GARDEN 






ht oi eh DIP neh 
WATER TURNED ON! 


OSE lasts two to three times 
longer when water is left in be- 
cause of preserving action on rubber. 
This patented Reel instantly UN- 





reels just enough hose to reach job. 

Pull out more . . . or reel-UP ... A 

with WATER RUNNING. yj 
Two models ... one for wall POTEAIO 


attachment as shown above, one for REEL: $5.95 
in Mississippi 
outdoor or garden use on portable, alley. $6.45 


wheeled frame (all metal) as shown in Atlantic 
‘ a i and Gulf 

below. Each holds 125 feet of hose. States, ‘$6.95 
Order Wall Reel for your plant and a Pager 
Portable Reel for your home. You'll find arn a 
both a great temper and time saver in JOSE (Wall 
watering, and a money saver on hose. to reel) 89c. 


ANKER-HOLTH MFG. 60, por titron, ‘ich. 





trend as it curtailed the ability of tax- 
payers still in arrears to catch up with 
their tax payments. 

The result in 1938 was that while 
current collections held up remarkably 
well, total collections, on the average, 
fell off sharply. For the first time in 
four years total collections for the aver- 
age city fell slightly below 100 per cent 
of the year’s levy. There were, of 
course, deviations from the average, in 
both directions, either because enforce- 
ment methods were being belatedly 
applied, or a normal status had been 
reached earlier and the business reces- 
sion created a new subnormal condi- 
tion, or some fundamental weakness 
still remained uncorrected. 


Normal and Lower 


The year 1939 may be said, on the 
whole, to have continued the relatively 
normal relationship between total col- 
lections and current levies which had 
been established in 1938. In fact, the 
year was so “normal” for some cities 
which had adjusted themselves com- 
fortably to abnormally high collections 
that they initiated a new round of 
deficit funding and bond maturity re- 
funding. Also the fact that cash sur- 
pluses had been spent almost as rapidly 
as they had been acquired resulted in 
numerous increased tax levies which 
taxpayers found difficult to understand. 
A number of cities, however, secured 
larger returns than in 1938 from their 
depleted reservoirs of back taxes, both 
as a result of better business conditions 
and of exerting more pressure for pay- 
ment. This factor, combined with still 
improving current collections, raised 
the average level of total collections to 
just over 100 per cent of the current 
levy. 

Interest in the phenomenon of in- 
flated tax collections should not obscure 
the fact that in a minority of cities tax 
collections deviated relatively little 
from normal throughout the depres- 
sion. The contrasting effect of very 
stable and very unstable tax collection 
records on total collections during the 
past five years is well illustrated by com- 
parison of total collections in relation 
to current levies for such cities as San 
Francisco and Atlantic City. The for- 
mer had a peak current delinquency of 
5-4 per cent in 1933, while the latter 
closed that year with 63.6 per cent of 
the year’s levy uncollected. 
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Tax COLLECTIONS AS A PERCENTAGE OF Tax Levies 
1935 1936 = 1937-1938 1939 
San Francisco.... 100.4 100.2 100.9 100.5 100.2 
Atlantic City..... 122.4 Ki7.3 112.4 100.0 95.6 

The median total collections (based 
on 100 cities) in relation to the year’s 
current levy rose from 100.9 per cent in 
1935 to 102.5 per cent and 102.8 per cent 
in 1936 and 1937. In 1938 there was a 
drop of three points to 99.8 per cent and 
in 1939 the median rose slightly to 100.8 
per cent. The last two columns of the 
table on page 16 stress the unusual situ- 
ation which prevailed for three years 
and the trend toward normal thereafter, 
In both 1936 and 1937, 34 per cent of 
the cities collected taxes in excess of 105 
per cent of their current levies, but in 
1938 only 19 per cent, and in 1939 only 
18 per cent fell in this classification. In 
1937 only eight of the 100 failed to col- 
lect taxes in excess of 95 per cent of their 
levies, while in 1938 the number had 
increased to twelve and in 1939 was 
eleven. 

In so far as ability to secure prompt 
collection of their largest item of reve- 
nue is concerned, cities in general have 
returned to a fairly normal status. For 
the more stable cities the return has 
been an orderly one. For the cyclically 
unstable communities, however, the 
route has been devious; as by a quirk 
of fortune they have had to descend to 
normal from a temporary period of ab- 
normally high collections. Some of the 
latter have not adjusted themselves to 
this most recent change as yet and have 
serious budget problems to face. 


Three Needs 


While, on the whole, the tax delin- 
quency record at the close of 1939 is 
very reassuring as to the stability of 
municipal revenue systems, compari- 
sons between 1939 results and _pre- 
depression experience should be made 
with some reservations. A considerable 
amount of aid in the re-establishment 
of good records has come through the 
removal of unproductive property from 
the tax rolls, foreclosures by institu- 
tional mortgage holders, assistance 
from the Federal Government, and 
adoption of such tax-relief gadgets as 
homestead exemptions and tax rate 
limits. The full restoration of a healthy 
state of affairs awaits the advent of a 
normal real estate market, a genuine 
revival of construction, and, in some 
cities, the elimination of gross inequi- 
ties in property assessment. 
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A PREMIUM, TOO 


(Continued from page 13) 


noted advertising agent lately retired, 
warned the advertising fraternity: 

“There comes a time in many a busi- 
ness when such auxiliaries can be used 
to great advantage; but they are to ad- 
vertising and distribution what nar- 
cotics are to medicine. ... 

“If premiums are permanently used 
to sell our wares, finally we must re- 
duce the quality of our goods or the 
quantity of our salesmanship. If our 
advertising is to be crowded with ex- 
traneous Offers, we finally divert atten- 
tion from our ‘reason-why.’ 

“And yet, judiciously and sparingly 
used at the right time, extraneous in- 
ducements serve a definite purpose. 
If they become a habit, they spell 
destruction.” 

To which, in effect, the premium 
advertisers answer: Yes, indeed. And 
among the judicious uses of premium 
advertising, we cite you these: to in- 
troduce new products; to increase 
unit sales; to introduce consumers to 
product “families;” to help consumers 
use products properly; to meet price 
competition; to replace old package- 
designs and to make way for new; to 
check radio programs; to gather in- 
formation about markets. 


Itself an Industry 


And all to what economic end? To 
this question, too, the premium adver- 
tiser knows an answer. To produce, 
he points out, $300,000,000 worth of 
premiums requires plant equipment 
and personnel; and employed _per- 
sonnel spreads wealth. Add to this the 
plant equipment and the employed 
personnel of those manufacturers 
whose product-sales premium adver- 
tising helps immeasurably to promote, 
and your question has answered itself. 

Finally, on the social side, an im- 
partial size-up of this lively aspect of 
American life awaits the attention of 
some agency, perhaps a well-endowed 
foundation, that well may initiate its 
study—or close it—by determining how 
it affects an American citizen, socially 
and spiritually, to realize while he’s 
shaving that his shaving soap has 
brought him a 26-page digest of Dale 
Carnegie’s How to Win Friends and 


Influence People. 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT 


Leasing your salesmen’s cars 


COSTS LESS THAN OWNERSHIP? 


Nothing peps up a salesman more than driving a good-looking car in good 
condition. The R. A. Company’s leasing plan makes this possible—provides 
each man with a new car every year—assumes all items of service, main- 
tenance and repairs. In most cases your total cost, including gas and oil, 
will not exceed 3c. per mile. 

Your salesman is relieved of all worries and responsibilities of a personally 
owned car. Your company is relieved of the necessity of maintaining costly 


service garages and records. There ae 
is no restriction on mileage in use of UNDER THE R. A. 
PLAN YOU GET: 


car at any time. Use of decalcomania, 
trade-mark, permitted. A brand new Dodge, Plymouth or Chevrolet 
of latest model every 12 months. 


License plates in whatever states operated. 
Fire, theft and $25.00 deductible collision 


insurance. 


Replacement of cars without additional cost 
if destroyed by fire, collision or otherwise. 


All items of service, maintenance and re- 
pairs of every kind and description. 


Tire repairs and replacements. 

Chains and anti-freeze. 

Grease. 

Purchase for cash present equipment owned 


The annual leasing charge per car is 
considerably less than the cost of a 
new car. In many cases savings under 
our plan have been one-third to one- 
half former costs. 

Why not start now to effect these sav- 
ings! We are serving more than 100 
different national companies. Phone 
or write for a representative to ex- 
plain all the details of the R. A. Plan. by your company or 


OPERATING NOW IN 48 STATES 


The HR. A. Company 


AUTOMOBILE LEASING 


G. J. EGAN, New York Manager 3 300 Morris Bldg. and 1421 Chestnut St. 
122 E. 42nd St., New York City (AShland 4-9653) $ Philadelphia, Pa. (Rittenhouse 2390) 


























DO YOU SELL TO MANUFACTURERS? 


With an average total edition of 53,153, Dun’s Review reaches 25,466 
manufacturers. 42% of these companies are rated $125,000 and over. | 
These manufacturers are reached through the following executives: 

Treas., Sec'y......... 2,741 
District Manager. .... 2,096 
ANOMIE... 05 <.5. 7,22 


Chairman of Board 57 | 
25,466 


123357 


Total Manufacturers. . . 


President .. 


If it is important for you to cover executives of manufacturing companies, 
advertising in Dun’s Review offers a favorable approach at low cost. 


Owner, Partner 1,028 
| 

















‘PATENT TACTICS 
and LAW 


What Every Industrial Executive and 
Engineer Should Know About Patents” 


by Roger Sherman Hoar 


Commercial Attorney of Bucyrus-Erie Company; 

Member, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Federal and 

Patent Office Bars; former Assistant Attorney 
General of Massachusetts 


IS book,” says American Business, “in no 

Way attempts to make a patent attorney 
of a business man, but it contains a tremendous 
volume of understandable and usable information 
for everyone who has anything to do with 
patents.” 

Revised printing, just issued, takes into con- 

sideration the changes in procedure and strategy 
made necessary by the six new patent statutes 
enacted in 1939 and by the new Federal Court 
rules. 
22 CHAPTERS: Business Aspect of Patents. What Is 
Patentable? Anticipation and Domination. Who Is En- 
titled to a Patent? Drafting the Application. Fighting It 
Out. Prosecution Considerations. Interferences. Patent 
Protection. Conflicting Rights. Searches. Infringements. 
Legal Papers. Choice of an Attorney. Organizing a 
Patent Department. Interpretation and Validity. Forms 
for Patent Contracts. Misconceptions. 


Send for a copy. If you don’t feel 

it is worth many times the price, you 

have the privilege of returning it within 
five days after its receipt. 


315 Pages, Price $4.50 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


“125 East 26th Street PUBLISHERS New York, N.Y. 
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Special copies of the cover of Dun’s 
Review for January 1940, showing 
Portland, Maine, in 1855, were pre- 
pared for holiday mailing. These 
prints were mounted and matted for | 
framing. A very few copies remain | 
which we shall be glad to send to | 
readers requesting them. | 
} 























x3 PHOTO-COPIES 
Save Money —e Time! 


No need tosend out of 
your office for photo- 
stats. DUOPHOTO— 
the perfect portable 
unit, makes exact 
copies of anything 
written, printed, 

drawn, etc., in mere 
seconds. Anyone can 
operate it. , 
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Write for 
descriptive = 
folder and 


prices! 





IT COSTS LESS 
TO OW 
PHOTO THAN 
TO BE WITH- 
OUT IT. 


N DUO ciel 
30 West 25th St. Duo New York City 











OVER THE 
EDITOR’S 
DESK 


EFORE Elmer F. Andrews (pages 
5-9) started work as administrator 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act on 
August 16, 1938, he had served as Indus- 
trial Commissioner of New York State 
for five years; for four years before that, 
as deputy commissioner. But between 
the beginning of that nine-year span 
and his graduation from Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, the scenery of his 
surroundings had changed more fre- 
quently. 

First came the New York State Com- 
pensation Insurance Rating Board, then 
the compensation insurance department 
of the Maryland Casualty Company, 
next an interlude during the World 
War as an Army air pilot. After the 
War, Mr. Andrews, an engineer again, 
had charge of the construction of sugar 
warehouses and a railroad in Cuba. 
Back in the United States he worked for 
three more railroads, from them went 
to a Chamber of Commerce; for the 
Chamber of Queensboro, New York 
City, he was for a time manager of its 
Highways and Bridges Bureau. 


Frequent contributor Arthur H. 
Little (“All This—and a Premium 
Too”) has been newspaper reporter, 
magazine editor (Business, System, 
Printers’ Ink), and advertising con- 
sultant, which he still is today. In the 
past year Dun’s Review has printed his 
observations on humor in advertising 
and two articles on the how and why 
of good business letter writing. 


Autuor of many monographs on city 
administration, Frederick L. Bird (“Re- 
cent Trends in Tax Delinquency”) has 
been a lecturer on government at 
Columbia University and editor of 
‘Municipal Administration Service pub- 
lications. As Director of Municipal 
Research for Dun & Brapstr£eT, he has 
prepared annual surveys of municipal 
tax delinquency and debt. . . . Newest 
office to come to A. M. Sullivan (pages 
18-22) is president of the Poetry Society 
of America. At Dun & BrapstrEET 


he is the company’s advertising mana- 
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© 100,000 names with 
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Codes. 
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NEW SLANT 
ON OFFICE LIGHTING 





SEND FOR 
THIS 
BOOKLET 


@This new free 
booklet, “Recom- 
mendations for 
Of fice Lighting” 
tells what Better 
Light has done for 
other firms . 
and tells in terms 
of dollars and 
cents; tells why 
Better Light 
brings better 
work; shows how 
many companies now protect eyes, 
cut down errors, speed tasks with 
amazing new Wakefield COMMO- 
DORE lighting units. They’re mold- 
ed from Plaskon .. . give pleasing, 
indirect light .. . 86% of that from 
bare bulb. Glareless. Maintenance 
costs low. Send for the booklet to 
get full information. 


Modernizes overnight 





COMMODORE 
for better light 


rt WAKEFIELD °° 
F. W. co. 


400 DUNWOOD PARK : VERMILION, OHIO 
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Here is a new, smart, 
compact wardrobe fix- 
ture by Peterson 
which replaces the 
awkward and _ invari- 
ably overloaded cos- 
tumer. Accommodates 
six people; outer gar- 
ments, hats, overshoes 
and umbrellas too! 


Sturdy, steel construc- 
tion, ventilated and 
individually divided 
hat shelves. 30” wide 
and 644 feet high. 
Choice of three baked 
enamel colors. S-6 is 
a single unit or you 
can get a double Valet 
(2 sided) D-12 for 12 
people. 


Individual Hat Shelves 
Ventilated, Dustless 
Umbrella and Overshoe 


Rack, Rigid, Non-Tipping 


Write today for circular 
from checkroom cquip- 
ment headquarters. 


V3 \VOGEL-PETERSON CO., INC. 
F Checkroom People” 
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ger and an associate editor of Dun’s 
Review. 


Cominc next month is a final report 
on the Dun & Brapstreet Survey of 
Business Trends, analyzing the record 
of sales in 1939 and inventories at the 
year’send. More than 20,000 businesses 
have contributed their sales and inven- 
tory figures for tabulation. 

Against the background of trends 
since 1935 the report will present sales 
and inventory dollar estimates and per- 
centage change figures for approxi- 
mately 50 industries, 25 wholesale 
trades, 35 retail trades, eight types of 
retail chains. Also to appear are sales 
estimates for service industries, con- 
struction, and mines. 


Four-MILLION-DOLLAR picture Gone 
with the Wind cost four million dollars 
partly because it is done in color. News- 
papers and magazines quote one adver- 
tising rate for ads in black and white, a 
higher one for those in color. Packages 
on store shelvesare most ofthem done in 
at least one or two colors, even though 
that makes them more expensive. 

Presumably color has value at least 
equal to its extra cost wherever it is 
used in business. Examples of its appli- 
cation and suggestions for making use 
of it most effectively are subjects Arthur 
S. Allen, product and package colorist 
and designer, will consider in another 
article next month. 


DUN’S REVIEW 


290 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Susscription: $4 a year; $10 for three years; 
35 cents a copy. Outside U. S. $5 a year. 


Willard L. Thorp, Editor; Norman C. Firth, 
Managing Editor and Business Manager; Ray- 
mond Brennan, Edwin B. George, Walter 
Mitchell, Jr., A. M. Sullivan, Associate Editors; 
J. A. D’Andrea, Statistician; Clarence Switzer, 
Art Director; H.C. Daych, Advertising Manager. 


Dun’s Review goes to each company using the 
services of Dun & BrapstrREET, INc. Service 
subscribers may obtain additional subscriptions to 
the magazine for executives, branches, and so on, 
at special rates. . . . Published monthly. April, 
1940, Vol. 48, No. 2144. . . . The contents of 
this magazine are indexed in the Industrial Arts 
Index. . . . Member C.C.A. . . . Copyright 1940, 
Dun & BrapsTREET, INc. 


More detailed breakdowns of those statistical data 
originally compiled by the publishers—business 
failures, bank clearings, building permits, and 
price indexes which are summarized and inter- 
preted each month in Dun’s Review (see pages 
32-35)-—are published monthly in Dun’s Sraris- 
tTicaL Review, tables only, no text, $1 a year; 
$2 outside the United States. 
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AN EXPERT 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
rfor 10 cents a day~ 


That’s what you have 
in your office when 
you use AMERICAN 
OFFICE MACHINES 
RESEARCH SERVICE. 


This Reference Man- 
ual and Free Inquiry 
Service are helping all 
types and sizes of or- 
ganizations to improve 
their office methods. 


Let us tell you how it 
will help you. 


Send a letter or post card to: 


OFFICE MACHINES RESEARCH, wc. 
(“See 




















Your Own Copies 
Made in 1 Min.! 


Save time, 
money. No 
mechanism to 
get out of order. 
Anyone can 
operate it. Cop- 
ies letters, legal 
documents, 
ledger sheets, 
photos, illustra- 
tions, maps, 
blueprints, etc., 
etc. Circular on 
request. 


PHOTO RECORD CORP. 
111 Liberty St., New York City 





























SALES CONTESTS - 


Pin this ad to your letterhead and get a 
copy of ‘“‘How to Run Better Sales Con- 
tests’ by Zenn Kaufman. Published by 
Harpers. 

The book is sent on approval for a 10- 
day examination. Pay $3.50 if you keep it. 


BUSINESS BOOK SERVICE, 25 W. 45, N. Y. 








“ft wonder if you have any kind of opening for me? 
T’ve been out of work for three months, so could come 
any time to discuss it with you if you'll fix an appoint- 
ment.” 


Yours truly. 


He didn’t get an appoimtment. Why should he? 


“IT want a hard job, one which will require all my 
energies and ability, and a chance to show what I caf} 
do. I have experience which ought to make me ready, 
for a position with you as : 


My education! 
is .......2200e... %XF have ee 


1 2m a 


Sl gs 4 Xo ee Ree My references 
MOC 6c ce es wt ee ee re 


office early next week and ask for an appointment, % 


He got the appointment—and a job. 
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